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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CIV. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

We have heard a farmer say re- 
eently that he thought potash paid 
him best of any fertilizer he could 
buy. Three years 
guano on a cotton field, it lacked a 
few rows of going over the field and, 
as the land was poor, he decided to 


ago, in sowing 


use some potash on the remainder, as 
that was the only fertilizer he had 
on hand. It did not make any show 
until late in the season when it be- 
gan to tell on the crop. When he 
gathered the cotton it showed a heavy 
increase over any other in the field. 
This was not all. Ile planted corn 
and peas on the same land two years 
afterwards and it showed plainly on 
these crops both years. It required 
no marking of rows or plat to see the 
results but they showed it too plainly 
for that. 
EXPERIMENT WItH FERTILIZHKS. 
We have often advocated in these 
columns the necessity of farmers ex- 


We 


perimenting a little every year. 


do it on our own farm and will econ- | 


tinue so long as we have any man- | 


agement of it. 
laboratory is not 
as that of the soil. 
best 


The chemistry of the 
always the 
will tell 


you that they can not tell you exact- 


agricultural chemists 

ly what your soil needs by simply an- 

alyzing the soil. This is the main rea- 

son why there are experiment farms 

being established all over the State. 
VELVET BEANS 

We tried velvet beans again the 
past year, but did not carry our ex- 
periment out as far as we wanted to. 
We concluded to try them on our 
milk cows, but Mary Jane said, “No; 
IT want to make some good butter 
now, and I don’t want to spoil the 
milk.” Well, the best of men will 
get henpecked some time, and as we 
always let her have certain parts of 
the farm her own way, we gave in 
this time. You know that if there 
are any words that will stick to a 
fellow’s memory in spite of all efforts 
to drive them away, they are these, 
“T told you so!” 

As we did not try them on the 
milk cows we let the pigs in to eat 
Some cow peas and they ate the last 
one of the beans and we never had 
Pigs to thrive better. So we learned 
Something after all. Here is the on- 
ly advantage the beans have over the 
Cow pea or any other plant we have 





Same 


And some of the | 











tried for late fall pasturage: they 


will grow all the summer and when 
the weather begins to turn cool they 
hold all of their leaves and the large 
clusters of green beans afford a quan- 
tity of succulent food at a time when 
such food is hard to get. The cow 


pea sown very late will not make | 


much growth, and early planted ones 
will shed off the leaves, so we have 


found nothing that will do as well as | 


velvet beans. We intend to grow 
some another year and try them on 
the milk cows. 

THE ROAD AND INTEREST LAWS. 


We have been informed the Legis- 
lature changed the road law two 
years ago. It seems that our road 
supervisors failed to notice ite 

Our reason for advocating a 
change in the rate of interest as set 


forth in the last issue of The Pro- | od iat 
| at the uniform rate of forty pounds 


gressive Farmer, was based on the 
success that farmers in the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina are hav- 
ing by borrowing money instead of 
buying from merchants on time. It 


is done to a certain extent in this | 


State but to evade the law Farmer 
B goes to Banker A and tells him he 
wants to borrow one hundred dollars, 
Ife is informed that he can get that 
amount if he will give his wote for 
$105 and 6 per cent. 
after he signs the note he gets 


and 
$94. 
this 


He agrees 


A change in the law will prevent 
to a certain extent. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





When I enter a farmer’s home I 
like to see a few first class farm pa- 
pers on the table. It seems to speak 
well for the intelligence of the fam- 
ily. The farmer cannot afford to get 
along without taking one or more 
up-to-date, agricultural papers. It 
is absolutely necessary for his great- 
est success, but now and then we find 
a man who does not read a farm pa- 
per. He “don’t b’leve them fellers 
what make the papers know nothin’ 
out farmin’ nohow.” The farmer 
needs the aid of agricultural papers, 
that he may become broad-minded 





| 


and elevated in the matter of agri- | 


eultural information. 
the agricultural press has done for 
the farming population of this 
country in the last twenty-five years 
cannot be estimated. It has been the 
eause of the farmer erecting better 


buildings, embellishing his home, im- | 


proving his fields, keeping better 
live stock and wearing better clothes 
and becoming more polished in his 
manners, to say nothing of the chil- 
dren becoming better educated; and 
I have not yet mentioned all the 


The good that | 





good that the agricultural paper has | 
accomplished.—F. H. Dow, in Farm- 
ers’ Voice. 


Kainit or Phosphate in the Compost ? | 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: | 
Kainit has often been recommend- 
ed as an excellent chemical to apply | 
to barn-yard manure and to chicken 
manure to prevent the loss of am- 
monia, but some experiments noted 
by the office of experiment stations | 
of the National Department of Agri- 
culture 
phosphate and acid phosphate are 
In 
ments a lot of cow manure was di- 
On 
parcel finely ground, untreated South 


indicates that crude rock 


probably superior. the experi- 


vided into four parcels. one 


Carolina rock, known in the South 


as “floats,” was dusted on 


nure; on a second parcel, acid phos- | 
phate was dusted; on another the | 


erude potash salt, known as kainit, 
and on another, land plaster or gyp- 
sum, these materials all being used 
per ton of manure. 

For corn 
was applied as a top dressing, bein 


and wheat the manure 
put on with a manure spreader at 
rates of four and eight tons per acre 
in the rotation, and two and one-half 
to five tons in the continuous ecrop- 


ping. The results of the experiments 


show that it will pay well to give | 


the 
average farm to the preservation of 


more attention than is done on 


the ma- | 


Surry County Tobacco Growers. 


“Our people will try for another 


| full crop of tobacco next year,” said 


Mr. J. R. Llewellyn, of Dobson, yes- 
terday. “They did so well the past 
season that they are sure to have as 
large, if not larger, crop this time.” 

In discussing the prices received 
by many growers Mr. Lewellyn de- 
elared that he knew of several in his 
section who actually received more 
for their tobacco they 
could sell their entire farms for and 
it is in view of these conditions that 
these men are willing to take chances 
this year on another full crop.—Ra- 


leigh Post. 


erop. than 





The Agricultural Lien Law. 


The attention of the Legislature 
is called to take into consideration 
the practicability of repealing the 
“agricultural lien law,” which has 
been in foree the last thirty years. 
In the early days of the republic 
when factories were built a tariff was 
goods in order to 
It was 


placed on their 


compete with foreigners. 


deemed necessary for the protection 


barn-yard manure; first, by guarding | 


of loss which 


the 
oceur in the ordinary open 


it from sources 


barn- 


yard, and second, by treating it with | 


the 
on 
the one hand and to increase its con- 
tent of the 
other. 


materials ecaleulated to reduce 


losses from escaping ammonia 
phosphoric acid on 
To accomplish this purpose, acid 
phosphate appears to be the material 
producing the largest and most prof- 
itable immediate increase in effective- | 
ness of the manure, but the experi- 
ments strongly suggest the possibil- 
ity that finely ground South Carolina 
Florida 


phosphate is made may be found an 


or rock from which acid 


economical substitute for the latter, 
by using it as an absorbent in the 
stables and thus securing an intimate 
mixture with the manure in its fresh 
condition. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Col. Olds: The British American 
Tobaceo Company, incorporated, un- | 
der English laws, domesticated itself 
in North Carolina to-day, with head- 
quarters at Durham, and C. W. Toms 
as its representative. J. B. Duke is 
chairman, and A. Cunliffe secretary | 
of the company. The capital is six | 
million pounds sterling. The com- | 
pany has power to grow tobacco anc | 
make tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and 
snuff, 


of “infant industries,” but now it is 
the privilege is 
after the war 
ended in 1865, when the South was 


unnecessary, and 
abused. So likewise 
broken up and its credit destroyed, 
it something 
should be done to help the farmers to 


was necessary that 


| make their crops; so the Legislature 


| passed what is known as the “agri- 


| to 


cultural lien law,” making it lawful 


mortgage their future crops— 
| something not in existence. It was 


thought that after a few years it 
would be no longer needed, and that 
they could take care of themselves. 
The law for protection of “infant 
industries” is still in foree, enrich- 
of the 
agricultural lien 


ing a few at the expense 


“ 


masses; so also the 


Taw” keeps the farmer poor to the 


benefit of a few. If these laws were 
a blessing once, they are now a curse 
to the country. It opens the door to 
extravagance and extortion and the 


indolent and unprincipled take ad- 


| vantage of it. 


If this law should be repealed far- 
mers would be compelled to raise 
wheat, corn and hogs. Farming 
then would be on a solid foundation. 
Short crops and panies would affect 
than 
Thirty years’ trial of this law ought 


to prove that it is no longer a benefit, 


them less any other class. 


and it is hoped that the Legislature 
will investigate it—Farmer, in Scot- 
land Neck Commonwealth. 
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| 
BARNYARD MANURE MIXED WITH | 
FERTILIZERS. 


The Quickest Way to Bring up Impov- 
erished Land and the Best Way to 
Maintain Soil Fertility. 

The quickest way to bring up worn 
land, as well as the best way to re- 
tain and inerease the productiveness 
of fertile land, is by the combined 
use, when they are both available, of 
barnyard manure and the ecommer- 
cial which best 
supplement the products of the sta- 
ble. 


varies widely, depending on the char- 


fertilizer materials 


The quality of barnyard manure 
acter of the animals fed, the kind of 
feed they consume, and the eare that 
k the produced. | 


is taken of 
Poor feeds, in fertilizer constituents, 


manure 
like the straws, grass hays, corn, and 
similar materials, will yield poor ma- 
nure in comparison with that pro- 
duced by feeding cottonseed, cotton- 
seed meal, wheat bran, pea vine, clo- 
ver, and other leguminous hays in 
proper combinations with each other, 
or with the materials of the first 
named class. 
COMPOSTING MANURE WITH CHEMI 

CALS 

Average farmyard manure is as- 
ually found to contain in 100 pounds 
of the manure about 0.6 pounds am- 
monia, 0.3 pounds phosphoric acid, 
and 0.4 pounds potash, having a com- 
mercial value on basis of the eost of 
ammonia, phosphorie acid and pot- 
ash in commercial fertilizer mate- 
Large 
numbers of samples of manure from 


rials, of about $2.25 per ton. 


rations of cottonseed hulls and meal, 
so largely used in the South for feed- 
ing cattle, have been analyzed and 
found to fertilizer consti- 
tuents to the value of from $4 to $8 
per 


contain 
ton. Our Southern farmers do 
not fully appreciate the high value 
of manure from cottonseed products. 
I have in mind a large lot of sueh 
manure which was sold for about 
$2.50 per ton, and contained 2.1 per 
cent ammonia, 0.6 per cent phospho- 
rie acid, and 1.7 per cent potash, rep- 
resenting value of about $7.80 per 
ton. 

In dealing with farmyard manure 
then we have quite a variable, and 
(unless it has been well eared for to 
save the ammonia, which is so large- 
ly lost by passing off in the air,) an 
uncertain quantity. Phosphoric acid 
and potash are not thus lost, as they 
The loss 


of ammonia may be largely prevented 


are not volatile substances. 


by properly protecting the manure 

and adding to it materials which fix | 
the ammonia, put it in combination 

with substanees which hold it and 

thus prevent its getting off into the 

air. Experience has shown that one 
of the most useful and convenient 
materials for this purpose, as well as 
one that is needed in the manure pile, 
is acid phosphate, such as is used in 
inaking mixed and commercial fer- | 
tilizers. IXainit is also a good mate- 
rial to employ. All farmyard ma- 
nure contains more nitrogen or am- 
monia than phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, and fer crops to get the most 
out of the manure it is desirable to 


add further amounts of these other | 


manure and phosphoric 


1 at 46 


| proportion of 


phosphate and kainit. 
the value of manure by preserving it, 
holding the ammonia, and making it 
by their presence a better balanced 
fertilizer. 

A good proportion in which to mix 
and 
Manure, 2,000 
pounds; acid phosphate, 200 pounds; 


acid 
kainit is as follows: 
kainit, 40 pounds. With average ma- 
nure this mixture or compost would 
contain: 1.7 per cent phosphoric acid, 
each of 
For most 


and 0.6 per cent ammonia 


and potash. farm crops 
this is a good proportion in which to 
eombine the three valuable fertilizer 


The 


acid phosphate and kainit may be 


eonstituents for good results. 


made into a compost with the ma- 
nure all at onee after the manure is 
or, by sprinkling the first two 
on the manure each day or every few 


made, 


days. 
as it saves the extra labor of making 
the compost heap, and much ammo- 
nia that would be lost by escaping 
for want of somcthing to hold it be- 
tween the time the manure is drop- 


ped and the making of the compost, | 
| would be saved by the aid of the acid 


phosphate and kainit. 

Many consider the extra cost of 
making the compost greater than the 
gain, and prefer to put the manure 
out by itself broadeast when in large 
when in 
small amounts, as is too often the 


amounts, or in the drill 


ease in the South, and when it is 
wanted to get all possible of the fer- 
tilizer value of the manure the first 
year, and then apply the extra phos- 
phorie acid and potash in the drill 
just before planting. This latter plan 
enables a better distribution of all 
fertilizer materials, as it is difficult 
to make a uniform compost mixture. 

When the and 
kainit are sprinkled over the manure 


acid phosphate 
daily, which insures better mixing 
and beiter quality of manure because 
of the protection given the ammonia, 
the follwing ylan, which we have 
usea the past year with good results, 
is suggested: Mix acid phosphate 
and kainit in the proportion of five 
pounds of the former to one of the 


latter, and 


possible over the manure, using four | 
pounds of the mixture per day to 


each grown animal. 
quire 1440 pounds of the mixture per 
animal per year, and would insure, 
where a considerable number of stoek 
are kept, a large amount annually of 
Dr. B. W. 
North Carolina 
Station, in 


most valuable manure. 


Kilgore, Director 


Experiment American 


Agriculturist. 


The prices of wood, meat, lard 


j} and other necessaries of life are too 


| high, considering the average earn- 


But 


mueh of 


ings or incomes of our people. 
to aceount for 


the trouble. 


casy 


To begin with and to 


lend with too few people are engaged 


in producing the necessaries of life. 
Right there is the seat of the larger 


the trouble. We do 


| not make enough meat and bread in 


| Surry and adjoining counties, and 


| we need not hope to become happy 


and prosperous until we get down 
to business and go after it.—Mount 


constituents in the form of acid | Airy News. 


The latter is the better plan | 


distribute as evenly as | 


This would re- | 


They add to | 


| 


Manuring and Fertilizing. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


There is no part of proper farm- | 
ing that has given me more study and | 


experiment than how to use manures 
profit with the least 
about five dairies or 


to the greatest 
We have 
herds of cows and four livery sta- 
bles in and near our town, and now 
they all have learned to handle the 
manure with less cost than formerly. 


cost. 


It is daily cleaned up and, when land 
is not too wet, loaded on a wagon 
and spread on the land from the wa- 
Nothing is 
will admit 
that a really intelligent and practical 
man can compost so as to improve 


gon, winter or summer. 
fired by the manure. I 


the parts, but as a rule the cost of 


labor is greater than the profit. Lands | 


to be cultivated should be well plowed 
before throwing on this top dressing. 
Old meadows or clover sod ean be 
prepared by the use of coulter; then 
throw manure from wagon, giving a 
good coat. Manure thrown along on 
the row of corn makes a fine mulch- 
ing and adds much to the earing. 
To prevent guano from firing corn 


strew guano and run a narrow bull 
tongue deep through and then plant; 
so the erop has a continuation of 
feed and not take it all at one time. 
Manure should be plentiful to mature 
the entire crop and in some eases re- 
adding a 


new the amount by 


dressing. 


It pays best to feed well; giving a | 
little just to start is poor economy. | 


True economy is brought out in the | 


clear profit. The clearest profit by 
actual test has been from land that 
eost the most manuring and fertiliz- 
ing. You may grow a hog on moder- 
ate feed but to fatten him, the feed 
must be added. So with plant food. 
truth that the land is 
well supplied with rich food and to 
spare for the growth and maturity 


I know of a 


of fifty bushels of good sound corn 
per When the 
grow five hundred bushels of corn on 


acre. farmer can 
ten acres then he will gather a clear 
profit. R. R. MOORE. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 

Gen. Cox’s Experience With Sheep. 
Mr. Samuel Archer, Statesville, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your favor 
I beg to say, I have been partially 
engaged in sheep husbandry for some 
ten years. I have mainly good Shrop- 
shires and they pay me 100 per cent 
per annum. When I began raising 
them the ordinary lambs of this ecoun- 
ty sold from 75 cents to $1 each. I 
have the loeal 
offers of $2.50 cach for my lambs the 


reecived in 


ensuing season. My sheep run out 


| and reecive but little care; they are | OM 
preserve your cabbage until Christ- 


Our 


are lespidya, broom, 


herded nightly with my eattle. 


native grasses 


ete. Tor my stock generally I plant 


annual or crimson clover, cow peas,| . ; : D 
I | trimmed off, sink a barrel into the 


| ground to the brim. 


rye, ete., but to no great extent. My 
December 
to May, and I rely on twins to make 


lambs are dropped from 
them equal, if not exceed the origi- 
nal flock. Indeed, I had an ordinary 
grade ewe, which gave birth to three 


sets of twins one year, and all were 


| shipped to 
| would realize double the price I gx 








top | 





| should be 


markets | 


| chaff, or even pine straw. 
| single roof over this to exclude rain 


very fine. The first pair weighed from 
60 to 65 pounds each by the first of 
May. I have flocks on _ separate 
farms, and if their products 
Northern 


were 
markets, I 


of 
markets. I 


for them at our local 
should mention, the sheep have ac- 
cess to my corn fields from the latter 


| part of August and also my cotton 


the 
If willing to devote 
my time and eare to sheep-raising I 


fields, after the crops are, in 
main, housed. 


eould readily increase their number 
to several thousands. The wool pays 
for the feed and eare. 


in this section have the usual number 


The negroes 


of dogs, but it is not “the poor man’s 
While 


others have sheep in this county, I 


friend” that worries sheep. 


have heard of but one rumor of dogs 


worrying them in some years. 

No! I have no experience with 
wool sheep, and am_ fully content 
with the for mutton. Our 


winters are so open, our sheep need 


Downs 


little protection and our summers so 
warm I fear the wool sheep would 


| suffer from excessive heat. 
: : | 

or any crop planted in drills, after 

| the furrow is opened for the seed 


I think the wool sheep might be 
the 

but 
whether they would be found profita- 


profitably raised in Piedmont 


section of our State, question 
ble in the extreme west, where hous- 
ing and feeding would materially les- 
sen the profits. You will understand, 
I am but an amateur sheep-raiser, or 
I would use turnips, vetehes, red 
clover, and some of the finer grasses 
for them, all of which might be done 
with profit to our husbandry. 

The droppings of the sheep, while 
valuable, are but little considered by 
me, but then the sheep are admirable 
weed exterminators. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WM. R. COX. 
Penelo, N. C., Dee. 27, 1903. 





A Freshman Heard From. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

T am much interested in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and was very glad 
to find a copy of it here in the libra- 
ry of the Agricultural College. I 
will write a little; probably it will 
benefit some farmer, if you will be 
pleased to take the trouble to publish 
it. 

I suppose every farmer knows the 
inherited plan of selecting seed corn, 
so I will state a new one that is rec- 
ommended at the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Seed eorn should be selected the 
fall previous to planting. It should 
be selected while on the stalk, and on 
the stalk which has the largest num- 
ber of nice ears on it. The stalk 
free from all plant di- 
The reason for this careful 


seases. 


| selection is based on the fact that 
| plants resemble the parent plants. 


TI will also write a line on how to 


mas dinner. The simplest and most 


| economical way of keeping a few ecab- 
wire, nut, spear, erab or erop grass, | 
| as follows: 


bage heads until Christmas dinner is 


After all the under leaves are 
Place your cab- 
bage in this; cover with wheat straw, 


Place a 


and snow, and you will have nice 
cabbage for Christmas dinner. 

A FRESHMAN. 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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FEEDING FARM ANIMALS. 


A Valuable Book by Prof. Burkett, of | 
the A. & M. College. 


| 

A very valuable little book on the | 
“Feeding of Farm Animals,” by Dr. | 
Charles William Burkett, Cites | 
of Agriculture in the A. & M. Col- | 
lege, has just issued from the press | 
of Edwards & Broughton. We are | 
glad to see the book, not only for the | 
very great amount of useful informa- | 


tion it gives, but also because it | 
sends forth from the Agricultural | 
| 


and Mechanieal College, such a clear | 
and 
surkett is doing a 
Ile 


in- 


note of progress, enthusiasm 


thought. Prof. 
wonderful work for the college. 


has hterally revolutionized its 
struetion in agriculture, making that 


department one of the most popular, 


progressive and wide awake in the 


college. 


The purpose of the book is to pre- | 
sent in a logical manner the more im- 


portant factors that must be consid- 


the sueeessful feeding of 


The 


science 


ered in 


farm animals. book discusses’ 


the truths of in simple lan- 


guage, and only such technical terms 


are used as are absolutely necessary; 


where used they are thoroughly ex- 


clear- 


Jained so that any reader ean 


] 
ly understand. The opening chap- 


ters consider the relation of soils, | 


plants and animals to each other; the | 


students in agriculture, but it may 
be obtained by others; and it will be 
of great value to all who have to feed 
animals.—Selected. 





VALUE OF COTTON SEED. 





|In Mecklenburg County It is Worth 


$200,000 — Product of the United 

States $9,000,000. 

“Tt is astonishing,” said a cotton 
seed buyer yesterday, “to the 
amount of money the farmers of this 
county get for their cotton seed, a 
product which a few years ago was 


see 


considered absolutely worthless. I 


| have been buying seed and selling 
| meal and hulls for five years now, and 


in so doing have handled $50,000 per 
year, or $250,00 for the 
The seed from the cotton raised in 
this 
pounds per year. 


five years. 
county amounts to 23,000,000 
At the 
time seed are selling for 27 cents per 
bushel, or 90 per 


present 


eents hundred 


| pounds, and at this price the cotton 
| seed raised in Mecklenburg would 


be worth over $200,000. 

“In the United States when a crop 
of 10,000,000 bales of cotton is grown 
there is about 1,000,000,000 pounds 
of seed, which at the present price of 


the product would be worth about 


| $9,000,000. There is no getting at the 


oils, meal and hulls 


The 


value of the 
which is made from the seed. 


soil feeds the plant, the plant the an- | price named above is the amount the 


imal, and the animal the soil. 


The theme of the book is the ra- | 


tional feeding 


gz of the plant, in all its 
o the animal. The 





phases, t ik various 
terins in feeding are explained, the 


compounding of rations demonstrat- 


ed. The 


make up 


reader is shown 


rations for each class of 
farm animals, so that all the digesti- 
ble nutrients will be provided. Good 


fecding not only produees the great- 





milk or beef, but does 
We often feed 


est quantity of 


ry 4 
this at the least cost, 


expensive materials to farm animals, | 


‘} ] 


When cheaper food would do as well, 


feeding values of various 


stuffs should be considered in 
ae : 
making rations. 


The book shows the 


comparative feeding value 


When timothy hay is 


anid fodders. ior 


worth $20 per 
} 


ton the feeder can ensi 


vy estimate the 
all ot! 


feeding worth of ier classes of 
ey 
The book 


easily unde 


is practical and ean be 
Among: the inter- | 
the 


Tow the plant builds tis- 


rstood. 
esting questions discussed are 
following: | 

suc 


for the use of animals; what di- 


and how it takes 


festion 


place : 


means 
the effect of steaming, eook- 
ing and other preparation of feeding 
Stuffs for farm animals; composi- | 


tion of plants and animals and the 
relation to each other; why we bal- | 
ance rations and how it is done; the | 
purpose of food; the making of ra- 
tions for each class of live stock; the 
feeding of young animals; what we 
must consider in purchasing feeding 
stuffs; considerations in home pro- 
duction of farm crops; the soil and | 
ensilage; crops; feeding | 
breeding animals; feeding stuffs in 
relation to manure 


soiling 


: produced; the | 
feeding of poultry, ete. The book | 
1s published for use by Dr. Burkett’s | 


how to} 


of all} 


instance, | 


| where, 


| farmer gets for the raw product. 
“Several years ago before the value 

of eotton seed became known,millions 

of dollars worth of seed were wasted 

’ pes 

every year. Che seed makes excellent 


known and they were left in piles 
to rot and waste. Just before the 
mills established, 
however, most of the seed were 


eotton oil were 
used 
for manuring land; some one diseoy- 
ered that they were of value for that 
purpose. Even after the mills were 
built the hulls were allowed to waste, 
for up until a few years ago their 
value as stock feed was unknown. 
The evolution in this product has 
been wonderful.” 


Charlotte Observer. 


most certainly 





We learn that experiments in the 
culture of a fine variety of bright to- 
baeco will be tried during the com- 
ing year in a number of counties in 
this State, which 
given little attention to the cultiva- 


1 e 
have heretofore 


tion of the weed. Such a movement 
is to be eneouraged. There is no rea- 
son in the world why there should not 
be grown in the different sections of 
North Carolina as good quality of 
Lright tobaces as ean be found any- 
Everything is adapted to th 
culture of such a variety of the weed. 
If more attention would be paid to 
intensive farming with the idea of 
raising a better quality of tobacco, 
instead of an immense quantity, the 
ery of falling prices would not be 
heard so often.—Southern Tobacco 
Journal. 





In the Virginia State Senate last 
week a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Halsey, providing for a statue of 
Gen. Robert EF. Lee in Statuary 


Hall, in the Capitol at Washington. | 





manure and the raw seed are very 
good cow feed, but this was not 


| 


| 


How to Procure Eggs During the Win- 
ter Months. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Of course, some breeds are better 


winter layers than others, but under 


all will do 


better than when given only ordinary 


favorable circumstances 


attention. 





A reasonably warm house, such as 


mentioned in a recent article, | 


was 
with one end built close,with window | 
on south side, is necessary; then the 


next important feature, is a green 


run. My poultry house is so ar- 
ranged that the fowls have two yards 
These 


circumstances will permit, 


or runs. you can make as 
large as 
the larger the better. Early in the 
fall, when the fowls are moulting I 
confine them to one yard. The other 
I sow down in crimson top clover; 
this grows off very rapidly, and by 
the 
heavy growth covering the ground. 
I then 


yard, and seed 


time winter sects in, there is a 


eonfine the fowls to this 


the 


In this way the fowls 


other down for 
early spring. 


have green cloycr during the entire 


winter, and at a time when they most 


need it. Next to green bone, elover 
7 
' 


he best egg-producer 
Seed Sl 


is Cc mNsick red t 


there is. ifticient to sow an 


acre costs but a few cents, while the 


extra return in eges would amount 


; 
to many dollars. 


i 
consequently but few eggs is the 





Now, on the farm, where land is 
no object, several acres might be 
planted in the red-top or annual 


clover, which would prove profitabl 


to the farmer in more ways than one. 


In the first place, the fowls could | 


run on it during the winter without 
damaging it in the least: that meais 
double the quantity of 
would get 


eggs you 


without it. Second, it 


eould be cut in the spring for hay; | 


this would an item 


Third, if 
the farmer happens to have a few 


boxes of Italian Lees, quite a erop 


indeed prove 


worthy of consideration. 


of honey might: Le obtained before 
it is cut. 


these 


that are 


Besides reasons there are 


others not to be ignored, In 


the first place clover is a fine soil 


enricher. Jt is a nitrogencous plant 
and draws its substance principally 
And 


in the spring is worth several wagon 


from the air. if turned under 


loads of horse stable manure to the 


It also holds the soil together 


and prevents it washing and drain- 


ing; and for this reason, if none oth- 


er, is worth to any farmer many 


times the eost of seed and labor in 


planting. even after you have 


obtained tl crops—ege's, honey 


and hay, the stubble then turned un 


der will prove valuable to the land. 
rhe beauty of the thing is this: that 
it grows and eovers the land when 


nothing else can or will—with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of oats and wheat. 
Ii can be planted after eorn is har- 
vested and eut before corn is planted. 
will 


to reec ive 


stubble turned under 


and in e2ood shape 
corn again. 

To obtain ce 
months it is necessary that the food 


of the 


winter 


es during the 


fowl should be such that they 


ean manufacture therefrom. 


eas 


Green food is one of the most essen- 


tial, and one they get less, The rea- | 





son the fowls lay better in spring and 
summer than winter, is not owing to 
the season of the year, but because 
Nature furnishes them with all the 
ingredients necessary to make eggs 
during the warm months, while in 
the winter they get what they can, 
which, in most eases, is very little,— 
re- 
sult. If a little animal food is given 
them in addition to green clover, 
they will do much better. Meat seraps 
and grease mixed with corn meal is 
very good. If you live near a town 
or city where green bone can be ob- 
tained, these erushed up or ground 
in a bone mill will fill the bill to per- 
fection. The idea is this: To obtain 


eges in any quantity during the win- 
ter months, you must follow nature 


Ilouse 


comfortably and feed them, in one 


as near as_ possible. them 
form or another, as much animal and 
vegetable food as they wish, at the 
same time supplying plenty of corn 
for warmth and a constitutional diet. 
Lime and grit they ean obtain them- 
selves if they have a sufficient range. 
WALTER L. WOMBLE. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
TION. 
A Striking Example of the Work Ac- 
complished by Agricultural College 
Short Courses. 


The man was a Seandinavian. Ie 


f had worked his way up from absolute 


financial and agri- 


poverty to one of 


cultural independence and is 


well 


LOW 
fixed as the cwner of 320 acres 
of land, and a good ecquipment of 
stock. TTe had a boy, a 
monplaee, everyday sort of a 
old. This boy had 


always worked on the farm, and his 


very com- 


boy, 


seventeen years 


education had been limited to what 


| school 


he could learn in the country 
was 


during the winter term. It 


agreed between father and son that 


Oo To one of the iY st 


the boy should 


tr 


agricultural colleges in’ the West, 


and take a course of thirteen weeks 


each winter for two years, returning 


to his farm work during the summer. 


| pair any of the 


We met the father after the boy had 
completed this course of study at the 
College, a1 had 


done for t that “it 


ul asked him what it 
he boy. Ife said 
had done wonders; that the boy was 
taking up the farm work in a differ- 
ent and better way; that he could re- 
farm machinery, ad- 
the milk of 


o judge 


just the separator, test 


the COWS $ had learned how 


t 
A 
stock; could pick out a good cow on 


sight; knew how to properly balance 


the rations fed; could treat the sick 


animals on the farm, and wanted me 


pes 


to take tive or six of the t agricul- 


IIe did all 


with more method and intelligenee, 


tural papers. his work 


more with less 
He did not get the big head 


and so aecomplished 
labor, 
and want to become a professor and 
teacher, and has settled down to his 


old old 


cloek. him 


work as steady as an 


farm 
It cost me $325 to give 
was the 


this course of study, and it 


best investment that I ever made. 
The fact is, the boy knows more than 
I do, but he is kind enough never to 


rub it in.”—Exchange. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 
A. ©. of 
South Carolina, has been clected to 
the Senate to sueceed Mr. McLaurin. 

Judge William R. Day has accept- 
éd a tender of appointment as Asso- 


Congressman Latimer, 


Our Washington Letter. 
Fditor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The attempt to arrive at an inter- 


national agreement for the mainten- 


| anee of silver at a uniform ration of 


r< 


32 to 1 is regarded in official cireles 


las the most important development 


of the past week. The depreciation 
and wide fluctuation of silver has re- 
sulted in grave loss to the Philip- 


pines. It has complicated the Ven- 


ezuelan situation, making the pay- 


| 
ciate Justice of the United States | 


Supreme Court. 

The House Committee on Military 
Affairs has ordered a favorable re- 
port upon the Foraker bill to 
priate $200,000 to mark the 
of Confederate soldiers and 
who died in Northern prisons. 


appro- 
graves 


sailors 


Tt is now definitely determined that 
Representative James D. Richardson, 
of Tennessee, will not serve in the 
next House. Major Richardson will 
devote his attention exclusively to 
Masonie work, his position as Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council 
of Seottish Rite Masons. 

After a protracted deadlock the 
Colorado Legislature Saturday elect- 
ed TIenry M. Teller United States 
Only 
pated in the election, the 


Senator. Democrats  partici- 
Republi- 
-ans refusing to attend the session. 
but Teller got 51 votes, a majority 
of both houses, and his election ap- 
pears to be legal and regular. 
Cotton yarn spinners representing. 
it is stated, half the spindles of the 
South, held a Char- 
lotte last week and agreed upon a 
schedule advancing the of 
yarns an average of 10 per cent. The 
representatives of three commission 
houses from Philadelphia and New 
York, who were present and confer- 


eonferenee in 


price 


red with the men, gave it as their 
opinion that the prices may be a 
little high from the present market, 
but that buyers will soon acquiesce 
in the new figures. 





Senate Committee Hostile to Crum. 


Washington, Jan. 29.—The Senate 
Committee on Commerce did not act 
this morning on the case of Dr. W. 
D. Crum, colored, who was nominated 
by the President to be Collector of 
at Charleston. The 
vailing belief is that action was de- 
ferrred because of the fact that at 
least three Republicans were ready 


Customs pre- 


to vote with the Democrats and re- 
port unfavorably the nomination for 
confirmation. The three Republi- 
cans who are believed to be in sym- 
pathy with the Democrats and op- 
posed to Crum’s confirmation are 
Senators Perkins, of California; Elk- 
ins, of West Virginia, and Jones, of 
Nevada. There was not a show of 
strength to-day in the committee, but 


it is believed that all three Republi- | 


eans mentioned above will vote with 
the Democrats in opposition to a 
favorable report if the matter 
brought to an issue. It is said that 
the Republicans realize that they can 
not secure a_ favorable report on 
Crum’s nomination and that 
will not press the matter further, 
leaving the opportunity to the Presi- 
dent to make a recess appointment 
when Crum can qualify and assume 
the duties of the office —Raleigh 
Post. 


is 


of Venezuela’s debts 
difficult, and it threatens to 
China if that country is compelled 


ment 


doubly 


ruin 


by the powers to pay the indemnity 
incurred by the late insurrection in 
gold. Mexico has also suffered from 
the same cause, and has now taken 
the most energetie initiative to se- 
cure the acceptance by 


With 


this end in view, Senor Enrique C. 


States of the proposed plan. 


Creel has come to Washington to 
treat with the Secretaries of State 


making a similar 
United 


good offices with Great Britain and 


States is urged to use 
IFranee to secure their co-operation, 
which would doubtless be fortheom- 
ing as their colonies are under the 
same disadvantages. The possibility 
the of the 
plan by the United States was sug- 
gested to the foreign nations by the 


of securing aeceptance 


Administration Philippines coinage 
bill, which is drawn along those lines. 


verge of defeat and some of his most 
ardent supporters had lost hope, he 
resorted to one of those for 
the Pennsylvanian 
noted and introduced the Statehood 
bill in the form of amendments to 
both the Agricultural and the Sun- 
dry Civil appropriation bills with the 
request that the amendments be re- 


ruses 


which wily is 


ferred to the committee of which he 
is chairman, and which, if it has the 
opportunity, will render a favorable 
The passage of these appro- 
the 
ment would then be practically im- 
posible in the Senate where Mr. Quay 
has a majority of votes. 


report. 


priation bills without amend- 


x * 

No material progress with regard 
to anti-trust legislation has been 
made during the past week in neither 
Both Senate and 


House have anti-trust 


house of Congress. 


measures on 





they | 


their calendars but so far the State- 
hood bill in the Senate has prevented 
all progress there and in the House 


attention has been devoted to the 
regular appropriation bills. 
+ * # 
Minister Bowen is conducting the 


of the powers in Washington with 


At 


marked ability and diplomacy. 


| this writing a general understanding | 


has been arrived at to the effect that 
certain Venezuelan ports, presumably 
La Guira and San Carlos, are to pay 
into a fund for the disbursement of 
the nation’s indebtedness 30 per cent 
It 
is proposed by Minister Bowen that 
the fund shall be 
| paid pro rata on the debts proved 


of their gross customs receipts. 


so accumulated 


When Senator Quay was on the | 


| 

| valid, until the entire amount shall 
have been defrayed and the diplomats 

| are now awaiting instructions as to 
the final ratification of this clause of 
the proposed protocol. So far, there 
has been no evidence of a desire on 
the part of any of the powers to quib- 


| ble, sensational newspaper stories to 


the United | 


and the Treasury. China has ad- | 
dressed a note to this government | 


request, and the | 


1U2 





the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
hoped by the officials of the State 
Department and others in touch with 
the situation that the blockade will 
be ended at an early date. 
A. 3. Me 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 31, 1908. 





Negro Mortality. 

The following figures, taken from 
the census of 1900 by Fred. L. Hoff- 
man, and published in the Spectator, 
a leading 
teresting, 
wonderful 


insurance journal, are in- 
showing as they do the 
mortality 
rates between the white people and 
negroes. 


difference in 
The table shows the num- 
ber of each race from eleven princi- 
pal causes, and is as follows: 


Whites. Negroes. 


Malarial fever 6.5 63.2 
Typhoid fever 32.5 67.5 
Influenza itch, AG 32 
Diarrhoeal diseases ..129.5 214 
Consumption 213.5 485.4 
Pneumonia vows GLO 355 
Nervous diseases ....213.7 308 
Tleart disease and 

QrOUSY 656202052 18h 221.1 
Urinary diseases..... 99.8 157.3 
Cancer, tumor ...... 66.7 48 
Liver disease ........ 22.8 209 


Tt will be seen that the excess of 
colored deaths over whites in some 


eases, exceeds eight hundred per 
cent. The greatest in every disease 


mentioned exeept the two last, and 
the difference in favor of the colored 
people here is believed to be due to 
lack of correct diagnosis.—Selected. 





Acci¢ents on American Railroads. 

For the year ending June 30, 1902, 
303 passengers were killed on Ameri- 
ean railroads and 6,089 injured—a 
very decided inerease over preceding 
years, for the figures of 1901 show 
but 282 killed and 4,988 injured, and 
those of 1900 but 249 killed and 4,- 
128 injured. This shows that the 
number of passengers has increased 
and traveling conditions have not be- 
come less dangerous. 

The diminution of one kind of ac- 
cident to employees is cheering, for 
the means whereby this accident rate 





negotiations with the representatives | 


was lowered points the way to seeur- 


ing greater safety. In 1902, 2,819 


railroad employees were killed and 
38,900 injured, as against 2,957 and 


9 7¢ 


| 46,130 in 1901 and 2,799 and 43,771 
in 1900. These totals are deceptive, 
since certain classes of employees 
included in the earlier years do not 
appear in last year’s figures. Prob- 
ably, as with the passengers lists, 
| Just as many employees are killed or 
maimed now as formerly, with one 
notable exception. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reports that 68 per cent fewer 
brakemen are killed and 81 per cent 
fewer injured in coupling cars now 
than in 1893; and they ascribe the 
improvement to the Safety-Appliance 
Act of 


1893 requiring automatic 
couplers. In other words, the single 


significant gain in safety came 
through legislation. Rigid laws are 
| the best guarantee against railroad 
| aecidents.—The World’s Work. 





STATE NEWS 


Wireless Telegraphy Station at Hat- 
teras. 

Beaufort, N. C., Jan. 28.——-A sta- 
tion is being erected at Cape Hat- 
teras by the American De Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Company. G. H. 
Barbour, executive engineer, left here 
this morning for that point with a 
eargo of building material and the 
work is to be pushed to an early 
completion. The tower is to be 200 
feet high. 

The station is to be used for ship 
business, and is one of a number of 
stations along the Atlantic seacoast 
that are being established by this 
company, which is the strongest rival 
the Marconi system has. 





Hon. Lee S. Overinan. 


Hon. Lee S. Overntan was born in 
Salisbury, January 3, 1854. In 1874 
he entered Trinity College, Randolph 
County, and graduated in 1876. Up- 
on the redemption of the State by 
Governor Vance in 1876, Mr. Over- 
man, a brilliant young man, just out 
of college, was made Private Secre- 
tary by the great War Governor. In 
that position Mr. Overman made a 
friend of every man who ealled at 
the Executive and formed 
many strong friendships. He devot- 
ed his nights to the study of the law 
and in 1878 was licensed to practice 
law. In 1879 he resigned as Private 
Secretary, to Salisbury 
he once upon a 
practice that has grown with every 
passing year. Ile now commands a 


office, 


returned 


where entered at 


clientele second to that of no practi- 
tioner, at a specially able bar. In 
1886 he was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives from Row- 
an, and has been elected five different 
times to the House. He proved 
himself a safe and wise legislator, 
and his people have often called up- 
on him to serve them. His record is 
without flaw. In 1893 he was elected 
Speaker of the House, and proved 
one of the fittest men who had filled 
that high office in a quarter of a 
century. He is a splendid parlia- 
mentarian, has commanding pres- 
ence, and made a fine officer. He has 
held many positions of trusts and 
honor. He was director and after- 
wards president of the North Caro- 
lina Railroad under the administra- 
tion of Governor Carr. 

At the session of the Legislature of 
1895, the Democratic caucus nomi- 
nated Mr. Overman as their candi- 
date to succeed the lamented Vance 
in the United States Senate, and he 
received the vote of every Democrat 
for that high office. In 1900 Mr. 
Overman was the Democratic Presi- 
dential elector for the State-at-large. 
In that and in every other campaign 
since he attained his majority he 
made cloquent speeches for Demo- 
cratic candidates. He is a Democrat 
without variableness or shadow of 
turning, and has always been ready 
to serve his party in the ranks or in 
leadership. He is an eloquent and 
able campaigner; a successful and 
able lawyer; a popular and wise leg- 
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islator of large experience; and is 
well equipped for the great office of 
United States Senator. 

Personally, Mr. Overman is a gen- 
tleman of high character, a popular 
and affable gentleman, and enjoys 
the and esteem of the 
people of the whole State. He was 


eonfidence 


married in his early manhood to Miss | 


Mary Merrimon, daughter of the late 
United States and Chief 
Justice Augustus S. Merrimon.— 


Senator 


News and Observer. 





The Charlotte Observer says the 
facts about smallpox in Charlotte 
are It adds: 
“A conversation on the general sub- 
ject was had last night with Dr. F. O. 
Hawley, the city physician, who has 


much exaggerated. 


had the smallpox situation in charge 
for four years and who has handled 
it, upon the whole, taetfully and ju- 
diciously. Within this period he has 
treated between 1,200 and 1,500 eases. 
Not more than a dozen white pati- 
who had 
With- 
in the past twelve months but three 
white persons have died of smallpox 


ents have died—not one 


been successfully vaccinated. 


in Charlotte and not more than six 
at the pest-house. There is but one 
ease of smallpox in Charlotte now, 
the white 
there are two cases of varioloid, the 
patients being in the convalescent 
stage. 


among populpation, and 


There is one white smallpox 
patient at the pest-house at this time 
and, five colored, the colored patients 
having come from the country. This 
is the exact truth as to the smallpox 
situation, past and present, in Char- 
lotte.” 





The Senatorial campaign is now 
over, but it is still interesting to 
know how conducted. The 
following glimpse of the methods in 
vogue was given early last week by 
the Raleigh correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer: 

There are thousands of side-lights 


it was 


on this Senatorial business, some 
funny, some otherwise. It has no 


doubt cost the aspirants and their 
missionaries thousands of dollars so 
far, and goodness only knows how 
long the play will continue. Every 
section of North Carolina has been 
and is being ransacked for influence 
for this, that or the other of the can- 
didates. A train pulls in. 
eyed observers who are on the watch 
see Colonel Bank get off. He is at 
once recognized as a missionary for 
the honorable blank. The 
who sees him hustles to his principal 


Keen- 


worker 


headquarters and gives out the news 
that Colonel Blank has arrived and 
A tele- 
gram is immediately sent to another 
colonel in that section of the State 
to lose no time in moving on Raleigh. 
In a few hours the trusty and well- 


is for one of the opponents. 


beloved shows up, and at once begins 
missionary work upon the suspected 
wobbly member or members from his 
and previously arrived colonel’s sec- 
tion. This is the adaptation of the 
endless chain system to North Caro- 
lina politics, and is an_ entirely 
though costly system of bringing in- 
fluence to bear to get the lamb into 


the fold or to keep him from straying 
into dangerous pastures. 





Davidson College dispatch, 30th: 
Richard Osear McLeod, a 
student, died of 


Formalin and every other 


septacaemia this 


morning. 


medical | 


known remedy was tried, but failed. | 
| 
McLeod made a desperate struggle 


for life, lingering two weeks. Boyce 
who was similarly infected .at the 
same moment, is improving slowly, 


and is believed to be out of danger. 





Chatham Observer: Colonel John 


| clipped and condensed from the Ral- 


R. Lane got two complimentary votes | 


for United States Senator last Fri- 


day night. If fighting qualities and 


war records were a test he would 


be a superior to most of them and 
would likely do us as much good as 
So long as poets. 


shall 


any we could send. 


orators, historians write 


and | 


speak of heroes, the name of Colonel | 





A Working Commonwealth. 

North Carolinian is a 
What he’s 
gotten—certainly what he’s gotten 
1865—he has the 


price of steady toil; and one of the 


Your true 
man not afraid to work. 
at 


since obtained 


John R. Lane and the 26th North | 
Carolina Regiment will ever be | 
famous. 


| well as a minor. 


greatest reasons why he is_ today | 
forging ahead in all parts of the 
dear old State is not so much be- 


cause of the vast natural resources, 
to be had for the asking, but beeause 
from the Blue Ridge to Hatteras he 
latterly—of 
rolling up his sleeves and getting 


has a way—especially 
down to genuine hard work. 

One of the places where this sturdy 
characteristic is strikingly manifest- 
ed is the University of North Caro- 
lina. President Venable, in his last 
Board of 
makes the following really remark- 


revort to the Trustees, 
able statement: 

“The larger portion of the students 
at the University have either bor- 
rowed the money needed for their 
expenses or have worked to earn it. 
About of them defray 
their expenses in whole or in part 


one-fourth 


by working while at the University. 
More than one hundred of them have 
usually taught in publie or private 
schools. A large number have agen- 
eies for clothing, stationery, books, 


ete. About thirty are waiters at 
Commons or the various boarding 


eight 
and work at the University Press; 
some secure positions as book-keep- 


houses; or ten are printers 


ers, typewriters, stenographers, ete.” 

Surely this ought to silence for- 
that old 
which, by constant reiteration, came, 


ever troublesome elaim 
in the course of time to be accepted 
as though it were true, that higher 
North 
within reach of those only who had 
at least a fairly plentiful supply of 


education in Carolina was 


money at their command.—Winson 
Sentinel. 

Tammas walked home with the 
minister after service last Sunday 


and the latter complained of exhaus- 
tion. “Tired out, eh?” said Tammas. 
“Yes,” sighed the reverend, “eom- 
pletely done up. mentally and phys- 
ically. T actually strained mv back 
getting up this mornin’s sermon.” 
“Oh,” said Tammas,. musinely, “vou 
must be verv near the bottom of the 
barrel !”—Exchange. 


‘ 


RANDOM NOTES ABOUT THE 
LEGISLATURE. 





Important Bills Introduced—A Sharp | 
Scheme Brings a Democratic Senator 
From a Rock-ribbed Republican Dis- | 
trict—-Unnecessary Employees. 

of 


week has been 


The following list 


bills 


important 


introduced last 


eigh dailies: 


One bill of considerable interest 
was a measure to prevent the inter- 
marriage of first cousins. This 
amends section 1810 of The Code to 
make it read: “All marriages be- 
tween Ss any two persons 


x 


nearer kin than second cousins 
shall be void.” Mr. Foy is the author 
of this bill. 

A bill by Mr. Fuller, of Durham, 
makes it unlawful for any person to 
sell liquor to an idiot or lunatie, as 
It is amendatory 
of section 1077 of The Code, which 


prohibits liquor dealers to sell to per- 


sons under 21 years of age. Mr. 
Fuller’s bill would prohibit anyone, 
dealers or not, to sell to minors, 


idiots and lunaties. 

Another bill to provide the school 
fund the 
to taxes, was introdueed. 


between races according 
ton) 


This one 


| was by Mr. Stubbs, of Martin. 





qualified voters 


Senator Norris introduced an im- 
portant measure. Its purpose is to 
protect landlords against unlawful 
abandonment by tenants, providing 
that where this is done and the erops 
are not cultivated, or “a person 
knowingly harbor, entice or detain 
such tenant, then such person and 
tenant may be sued singly or jointly 
and the judgment shall be double the 
actual value of the damages assessed, 
besides which the offender shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined 
not exceeding $100 and a like sum 
shall be paid by the person or tenant 
to any person suing for the same.’ 

A bill to prohibit the kissing of 
the Bible in taking oaths in courts is 
now being considered. 

Mr. Webb proposes that the judge 
of each court shall bridle the lawyers’ 
tongues and allow only a given time 
for argument. The schedule he pre- 


sents is this: Time unlimited in 
-apital eases; in misdemeanors not 
less than one hour to each side; in 
all other cases not less than three 
hours to a side. What the Judiciary 
Committee—all lawyers—will say to 
this bill is a story for another day. 
Senator Woodard, of Wilson, has 
introduced a bill to amend the pres- 
ent local option act so as to permit 
“the establishment of loeal dispen- 
saries wherever desired by a inajority 
of the qualified voters in the loeality 





to be affected.” The bill begins with 


a preamble reciting that much legis- 


lative time is now harmfully con- 
sumed with loeal questions and the 


Democratic policy is to let the peo- 
ple decide their local matters, hence 
this bill provides that upon a peti- 
of of 
voters of a town, township or county | 


tion one-third the qualified 
the County Commissioners shall eall 


an election on Tuesday after the first 


Monday in June, on years when the 
and the | 


ballots 


General Assembly meets, 


shall 


cast 


either “dispensary” or “license.” If 
dispensary carries then no liquor 
license shall be issued in such terri- 
tory. 

One of the Republican members, 
Mr. Dobson, of Surry, introduced a 


| bill to prevent bribery at elections, 
| making it a felony to bribe a voter, 


instead of a misdemeanor, as section 


| 5 of the election law makes it. 


An act to legalize the Senatorial 
primary was introduced by Represen- 
tative Offman, of Randolph. It pro 
vides that at every general election 
prior to the time to elect a United 
States Senator, the judges shall pro- 
vide a box for the ballots for Sena- 
torial candidates. The votes thus 
east shall be counted in the same 
mannner as other votes. 

Senator Lamb is after the violators 
of the Sabbath. There is now a law 
on the books which puts a fine of $1 
on people who engage in their usual 
labor on Sunday, or have sports, but 
Senator Lamb is of the opinion that 
this is too little. His bill proposes 
to inerease the penalty to $10 for 


each offense. 
x * 


Mr. J. E. Erwin, of Burke, intro- 
duced in the House Friday a much- 
needed bill. Its object is to protect 
shippers from the very prevalent evil 
of overcharges on freight by rail- 
road companies. 

The bill provides that it shall be a 
misdemeanor for railroad companies, 
express and 
telegraph companies to charge more 
than their printed rates, than 
agreed upon, or than allowed by law 


companies, telephone 


or 


or the Corporation Commission, un- 


less the company shall restore the 
surplus within ten days. 

This gives the shipper redress at 
the hands of any Justice of the 
Peace, and it is provided moreover 
that one-half of the fine imposed for 
non-compliance with the law shall 
be paid to the party giving informa- 
tion of the infraction of the statute. 

Thus all the red tape and waiting 
that are so familiar to all who have 
ever had a claim against a railroad, 
are done away with, and the custom- 
er is not at the mercy of the corpora- 
tion. 

* & & 

Griffith, Democrat, has been elected 
to the Senate from the 36th Sena- 
torial district by about 100 majority. 
This is one of the most remarkable 
things that has happened in North 
Carolina polities. Zeb. Wilson, Re- 
publican, was elected Senator from 
this district. by nearly 2,000 major- 
ity. The district was considered 
hoplessly Republican. Wilson was 
killed by his brother before the Leg- 
islature convened. A special elec- 
tion was held January 20th. The Re- 
publicans put out a candidate and ex- 
pected him to walk in without a 
fight. The Democrats pretended to 
make a nomination, but just before 
the day of election they secretly sent 
out tickets bearing the name of Grif- 
fith, of Yancey, and instructed Demo- 
erats not to vote until after three 
o’cloek in the afternoon. The scheme 
worked, and when the votes were 
counted in Madison the 1,400 Repub- 
lican majority had dwindled to less 


| than fifty, with no election in many 


precincts. In Mitchell no one seems 
to have voted, and that county usu- 
ally gives the heaviest Republican 
majority in the State. Yancey 
usually close and uncertain, but it 
gave 160 majority for Griffith.—Ral- 
eigh Times. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Ingratitude.* 
t] 


winter wind, 
so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 





Thy tooth is not so keen 
Beeause thou art not seen 

i thy bre ath be rude. 
I'reeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Tl] dost not bite so nigh 


: is not so sharp 
s friend remember’d not. 
—William Shakespc 


As 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Tl 
\ 


are. 





Selections from ‘‘The Tragedy of Julius 
Caesar.’’* 
affairs of men, 


There is a tide in the 





Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
rortune 

Omitted, all age of their life 

Is bou and in miseries. 

On such a full are we now afloat 

And we must take the current when 
it deserves 


Or lose our 


ventures. 
x * 
This was the noblest Roman of them 
1] 

Ale 


al 
Ilis life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might 
stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was 
aman!” 
* * *% 
Men at sometimes 
their fate: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 


stars, 


are 


But 
|: 


Mnes. 


in ourselves, that we are under- 


Let-me have men about me that are 
fat; 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep 

> nights. 

Cassius has a lean and hungry 


0 1 
Youd 
] ] 


LOOK § 

Ife thinks too much: such men are 
dangerous. 

By heaven, I had rather coin my 


heart, 
And drop my _ blood 
than to wring 
From the hard 
their vile trash 
By any indirection. 
—Willianm 


for drachmas, 


hands of peasants 


Shakespere. 





When Man Goeth to His Long Home. 
How did the man die? ’Tis a ques- 
tion that the world asks about every- 


body. 


In childhood one thinks about 


death as a far-off day—a day when 
no one is allowed to whistle in the 
house and when people enter the 
front door without knocking and 


know where to go without being told. 
There is the gloomy, still church, the 
faint rustle of women’s garments, 
the beereped heads leaning low, the 
the 
solemn words that bespeak the little- 


the 


you wonder. 


slow, melancholy musie, and 


ness of man and for his 


And 


reason 


peace, 


As the years pass you find there is 
such a lot 


lived 


f death, and you have not 
realize that 
No one that 


touch of 


be fore vou 


long 
most of life is dying. 


you know is spared the the 


moulded fingers. And as you 


are 


foreed to look upon the Thing it be- 
comes less terrible and in a stupid, 
useless sort of way you can reason 
about it. You find that after all it 
is a pretty easy sort of a matter to 
die and that there are comparatively 





masters’ of | 


| show a pictur 


died. 


4] 
that 


few people who have not 
learn that the little | | 


pooks 


tell 


seenes 


1 ; 2 } 


about the horrors of death-bed 
e that 
the 


it majority of 


id 


for in ere: 


seen, 


eases you see that the mental dre: 





4 7 7 
of death decreases as the body - 
nal og 
comes weaker mad ==«i A pa ne 1s 
; ae ; ; 
quiet and without eomptaint Ol 
fright. As vou live and see you dis- 
eover what has already been known 

7 

that the most natural event in all 

life is dying and the gaunt, grim 
‘ ° } 
Speetre terrorizes onl wher ! 


erapples unawares and arranges to 
blot out to-day the mind tha had 
every reason to expect to be vigorous 
on the morrow. The sudden de ath 
that in an instant transforms flesh 
and brain to clay may be kind, but 
the ghastliest sound in nature is the 
surprised whimper of a man who 
turns from reveling in the sunshine 
to find himself dangling over the last 
abyss—fresh with the fulness of liv- 
ing, yet full of the knowledge that 


death eannot be denied. 


may be, hell. 

This is the kind of death 
ders all mankind and serean 
of 
of 


depot 


incompleteness and the neg 


Ai 


zo a 


snaered duties. the Southern 


two years ¢ young man 


‘ : 1 
train and was struck 


stepped off a 


by a switch engine, the lower part of 


his body being crushed to bits. He 
was earried into the baggage room 
and laid high on a box; a physician 
examined him and shook his head 
and the crowd stepped back and 
waited. Ifere were all the elements 
of a tragedy. The man didi suf- 
fer; he was intensely alive, aeutely 
| conscious, and he knew he co tildin’t 


[lis yoiee, des. rate- 


d y, 


live two hours. 


ly strong, told his misery in a zen 
sentenees. And it was an old stor 





He had just trifled with things 
There was a mother and she was a 
devoted mother; and some day lhe had 


| expected to settle down and be wor- 


thy of her goodness, but—the brow 
now damp with death sweat. 
There ITe 
pulled a package of letters from his 
fumbled 
and then spoke on. This 
le and faith- 
ful and young and tender, and he 
it be- 
he 


j 
now. 


was 


was another woman... 


poeket, them and tried to 


read- Wwo- 
man—she had been gent 
had intended, some time, to qu 
ing unworthy and show her that 
could love But 
There was nothing that was worth 
he talked if he 


eould never have done with speaking. 


unselfishly. 


while to say, but 
He spoke, not incoherently but fever- 
ishly, as against time; and one knew 


that he wanted to gct up and seream 





a protest that it was all a mistake, 
that the summons had come too 
quick, that he had so many thing's to 
do—so very many things to say and 


do. 


standing. 


Ilis brain was keen in its under- 
lif 
an instant; saw the profitless years; 
all i 


good and now knew that the 


IIe saw his whole in 


reeognized his latent power for 


wood in 


him was being stifled for an eternity. 


| Spea 


*Nes. 03 and (4 of our series of the Word's | 
Best Poems, 


| 





And a 


IX 


would have continued to 
ful 
Death struck contemptuously and the 
wail went  clsewhere.—Irwin  E. 


Ss he 


in weird, fear fretfulness 


| Avery in Charlotte Observer. 


You | 


New Sayings of Mrs. Wiggs. 
“T’ve made it a practice to put all 
the bottom of 
then set on the lid aw’ 


my worries down in 


my heart, 


vile.” 


“Vou never kin tell which way any | 


Who 


thought, when we aimed at 


is a comin.’ ever 


would 7a’ 


the cemetery, that we’d land up at a | 
first-elass fire 2? 

“T b’lieve in havin’ a good time | 
when you start out to have it. If 


you git | 


rant to git yerself another right 


quick, before sperrits 


yer 


chanee to fall.” 


“The way to git cheerful is to smile | 


feel bad, 


somebody el 


when you to think about 


se’s headache when 


own is *most bustin’, to keep on be- | 


lievim’ the sun is a-shinin’ when the 
clouds is thick enough to cut.” 
“Don’t you go an’ git sorry fer yer: 
self. That’s one thing I ean’t stand 
There 
ot] 


her folks you kin be sorry fer ’stid 


in nobody. ’*s always lots of 


of yerself. Ain’t you proud you ain’t 
Why, that 
t is enough to keep me from 


rot 


] 
t! 


a hare-lip? 


] 


ioOuLkD 


one 


ever gittim’ sorry for mysclf.”—From 
by Alice Caldwell 


in the Century Magazine. 


“Lovey Ma ry.” 


Llegan, 





A Double Blunder. 
There in 


munity who in the social cirele have 


are persons every com- 


an astonishing talent for saying and 
One of these 
unfortunate gentlemen, at a recep- 


doing the wrong thing. 
tion in London, onee said to Lord 


North, 


“Who is that uncommonly 


ugly lady opposite to you?” “That 
uneommonly ugly lady, sir, is my 
wife.” “No, my lord,” said the 
querist, “I mean the one at her 


3” 


right.” “That, sir, is my daughter.” 
S: 


iturday Kvening Post. 





Rival Accomplishments. 


the 
on 


A new boy had moved into 
Te 


the fence that separated his particu- 


neighborhood. was sitting 


lar back yard from the yard pertain- 
ing to the next-door neighbor, and 
was proceeding to eultivate the ac- 
quaintanee of the next-door neigh- 
bor’s boy. 
T've 


school,” he 


through grammar 
“TI ean do 
sum in the mental arithmetic, and 


gone 
said. every 
L always got a hundred mark in my 
history and geography.” 

“Well,” responded the other boy, 
thrusting out his lower jaw, “I can 

Aas 

move my ears, and you can’t. 





The labor expended alone upon 


these superfluous and more or less— 


generally more—unwholesome com- | 


pounds, pie, eake, puddings, pickles, 
etc., 
abundance of 
And, in this 


exereise, what manifold blessing to 


fruits, would supply 
these delicious foods. 
woman! Taken in sunshine, and 
tonie air, the bodily functions will 
b 


ergized—the entire 


e invigorated, the nerve centers en- 
being brought 
Mind, 
through sympathetic relation, will be 
commensurately benefited — brought 
into eondition receptive of all the 
inspiring, beautifying, elevating in- 
fluences of nature.—Home and Flow- 


ers, 


into physiological harmony. 


noeked out of one plan, you | 


has al 


yer | 


if devoted to the cultivation of | 


| OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 
| I wonder how many of our circle 
sing? There is an indescribable charm 
that find 

Of all 


enjoy good musie when well rendered 


in vocal music we do not 


in instrumental. course we 


| on any instrument, but there is a cer. 
tain tinkle click of 


the instrument that spontan- 


mechanical or 


is not 
cous, and must be manipulated by 
if the musie 
Not 
heart 
eift and 
chil- 


former 


| hands skilled in the art 
be h: 


musie 


is to monious. so with 


| voeal when the sings, 
A good voiee is a sacred 
| should be Do 


Iren sine as the children of 


met 
Are 


eultivated. our 


| years sang? they eneouraged 
| to do so? 

We do not realize how much pleas- 
ure we lose if the little folks are not 
If 


they learn to sing they will enjoy it 
and help to solve the difficult problem 


encouraged to sing in the home. 


of Sunday afternoon enertainment. 
If there 
the home and 


in 
the 
family has learned to nerform on i 


is a musical instrument 


some member of 
Uy 
learning songs will be comparatively 
easy, but if there is no instrument 
there is probably one member of the 
household who has musieal talent 
and ean lead in the singing. 
I know that think 


| that unless one knows the rudiments 


many persons 
ne by note, he 
Well, 
think the 
swectest musie on earth is that sung 


of music, and ean si 


or she had best not sing at all. 
IT am not one of them. I 


| by the whole congregation in church, 
whether accompanied by an instru- 
ment or not, so the singers feel what 
they sing, and no person ean listen 
to such singing without feeling the 
better for having heard it. A song, 
when you are busy about the house, 
helps to carry you along without 
worry and causes you to forget fa- 
tigue. 

There is so much to be gained in 
singing that I fail to see why there 
is so little interest in it among young 
Many 
lightened and many a life reclaimed 
by a There 
| house on the crowded East Side of 
| New York the children 
taught to beautiful 
When they go to their homes they 


people. a heart has been 


song. is a settlement 





where are 


hymns. 


sing’ 





pass along the streets in groups for 
a time and as they go they sing. The 
hurrying passers-by stay their steps 


and listen. Weary women and half- 
starved of 
alleys and gather around the singers 


children ereep out the 


until a crowd of hundreds surround 
them, while the voices of the children 
singing, not in church or the home, 
but on the noisy street, carries heart- 


| felt praise to heaven and _ brings 
| back a ray of sunshine to hearts 
| that are sad and despondent. 

| There is a stranger within’ our 


gates and you must help me to make 


her weleome. Eunice has not visited 


us until now and we hope to have the 


pleasure of her company often. 


| Nellie always writes interesting 
| letters, but this one is unusually 
| good. 


Many thanks, Leona, for your com- 
pliment to the paper. We are glad 
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you enjoy reading it, and suspect | 
that you are a bright, useful little 


girl. 

Search Ward tells us of the Klu 
Klux Klan as it was in two counties 
this State. The 
was a very necessary evil, but there 


in organization 
are very few of the younger folks 
who have any idea of the oath taken 
by the members. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





From Duplin County. 


Aunt Jennie:—I have read 
with much pleasure the descriptive 
letters in Soeial Chat, and would be 


glad if more of the Chatterers would 


Dear 


describe their surroundings. I know 
that it is a difficult thing to do, but 


for eneouragement to others I will 


tell you about what is known as the 
“Natural Wells,” 
They are situated in Duplin County, | 


near my home. | 


two miles from Magnolia. There are 


numbers of ponds of water seattered 


over this part of the country, some 


of them covering two or three acres, 
and from that down to only a few | 
The most notable the | 
Wells mentioned There are | 


yards. are 
above. 
two of these near together; one of 
them, however, does not hold water 
The other is 
very nearly round, about one hundred 
and fifty feet across with the sides 
perpendicular, the water being from 
level, 
The 


tinge, some- 


in very dry weather. 


thirty to forty fect below the 
heavy rains causing it to rise. 
has a_ greenish 
like the 


water 
what ocean. 
Some 


to 


The depth is 
few 
ascertain 


not known. 


have been made the 


depth, but nothing accurate has ever | 


The well is lo- 


eated on a sand hill, and is surround- 


been aceomplished. 
ed by a growth of oak and pine, with 
some dogwood and hickory, and is a 
for a 
ago the under-growth was cut 
the 
which added greatly to the appear- 


niee place picnic. Some 
years 
out and trees whitewashed, 
ance, 

About twelve feet below the level 
is a layer of shell marl four to five 
feet thick; under that is what has 
soft 


the 


rock 


The 


been pronounced lime 


which extends to water. 


water has cured several ring-worms, |), A 
| Their object was to keep the negroes | 


people taking it home with them and 
bathing the affected parts. It is un- 
fit for drinking, having a bad taste, 
caused, I suppose, by the presence of 
lime in some form. 
shells 
Smithsonian Institution 

Cornell and Vanderbilt 
Near the well is a spring of excellent 


for 


and 


the 
for 
Universities. | 


sent here to secure 


water, but unfortunately it goes dry 
in very dry weather. 
May I say a word on temperance 
legislation 2 
and editorials from dry counties com- 
plaining of the “jug trade,” and ask- | 
ing for what is called the Duplin law 
passed by the Legislature of 1901, 
which prohibits the delivery of liquor | 
by the railroads. Let me say to them 
that I doubt very much that there has 
been a day (except Sunday), for the 
last six months that liquor has not | 


been shipped into the county, and no 
s | 
T, for one, fear 
that a great many of the prohibi- | 


tionists would like to stop the sale of 


one seems to care. 


| Indian 
| easionally. 
| marble 


| to 


| men 
attempts | 


Men have been | : 
| as I ean learn, was the same used in | 


| Tlarnett. 


I very often see letters | 


liquor in their vicinity but do not 
want it to get too far away. 

I live on a farm which was settled 
long before the Revolutionary War 
by Jacob Wells. He 
and large numbers of his descendents 
When 
he came, there were but five families 
Duplin that 
time included Sampson also. Stone 
found 


was a Swiss, 


are living around here now. 


in County, which at 


arrow heads are oc- 


Some of them are white 


and must have come from 


quite a distance. 


Tlow many of the members of So- | 
| cial Chat have 


fre eC 


livery, and how do they like it? 


We 
have a route laid off and reeommend- 
ed by the inspector, but have heard 
We 


waiting and hoping the route will 


nothing ffrom it. are anxiously 
be opened after awhile. 
With best 
Year. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 


The Ku Klux Klan in Harnett and Samp- 
son Counties. 


for the New 
NELLIE. 


wishes 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have trying 
the 
Klux, and now wish to tell the Chat- 
ters what little I have found—not the 
opinions of the writer, but small bits 


learn something about 


gathered from different 
the clan and put together by me. 
The general opinion as to the eause 
of the Ku Klux is about as follows: 
Soon after the close of the Civil War 
the authorities at 
South to 


mental affairs. 


Washington sent 


manage the govern- 
These officers in all 
the 


negroes, having 


their dealings were partial to 
the 
lately been set free, and now having 


negroes, and 


the ruling officers on their side, soon |} 


began to feel their position. For 


the smallest cause they would have 


the white folk brought before the 
officers for trial. 
They threatened the lives of the | 


Southern whites, and in every way 
made life unpleasant for the people 
who had lately been defeated in war. 
It was in the face of these facts that 
a secret organization, known as the 


Ku Klux Klan, was formed. Their 
| meetings were all held at night. | 


| down, preserve order, and demand 
| justice for every one, 


in Sampson County, which, as nearly 


is about 


like it; while another 


that parts are correct and some are 


sounds says 


not. But the general opinion is that 

this is the IKtu Klux oath of both 

Sampson and Harnett Counties. 
THE OATH. 


“Oath No. 1.—I, A. B., do solemly 
swear, before Almighty God and in 
friends, here 
assembled, that I will truly and faith- 
fully keep seeret even unto death the 


the presence of these 


plans and movements of this society. 
I do I will 
come at the calling of the first G. C. 
(Grand Council) of 
multitude at any hour of the moon, 
and that I will rattle the dead bones 


furthermore swear that 


the unknown 


rural mail de- 


Ku 


members of | 


| ders, and 


One member says that it | 
the same; another that it | 


and will follow upon the tracks of the | 


| 
scalawag’s blood! I swear that in | 
ease of being interrupted in any eivil | 
| heard of their plans, and on Tues- 


government that we may be operat- 


ing in that we will regard no oath | 


that will convict one of our members, 


but under all circumstances stand 


by the order in oath, death and blood. | 


In testimony of our faith we do here- 
upon take upon ourselves this most 


solemn and binding obligation in 
presence of three or more honor- 


able and accepted members.” 

(The Bible ispresented and kissed.) 

“Oath No. 2.—The Chief then 
says: 

“Brethren, this man (or these men) 
the altar of our faith 
and ask to be bound to our fortunes 


now kneel at 


by the solemn and mysterious pro- 
visions of our order. Must I swear 


him (or them) by the oath that shall 


| forever bind and never be broken ? 


“The brethren lay their right hands 
on their breasts and say, Swear him, 
or them. 

“The party, or parties, are then 
sworn as follows: 


“T, A. B., do solemnly swear before | 
| Almighty God and in the presence of 


these my friends here assembled, be- 
ing solemnly and seriously impressed 
with the sacredness of this act, that 
[ will 


word or deed, my knowledge of its 


never make 


existence. 


| of the white race and the white man’s 


be my enemies. 
Chief and 


issue by the direction of this Society; 


I swear to kill any member of this | 


society that shall prove false to this 


the members in sickness; I swear to 


defend the life of every member of | 


this society at the risk of my own, 
should I ever see it in danger. I swear 
to give my patronage and support to 
this socicty in preference to all oth- 
ers, and, lastly, I swear by the Bible, 
this blood, and this skull, that should 
I ever prove untrue in any one par- 


| ticular, voluntarily, I hope to become 


an outcast, an alien to my country, 
my friends and my God. 
me God.” 


“T certify that this a true copy of 


| the Ku Klux oath of Sampson Coun- 


| ty, as given to me by two of the 
I give here below the oath taken | 


Chiefs of the Klan. 
OW, A. PORTER, 
“U. S. Commissioner. 
“Raleigh, N. C., June 28th, 1872.” 


The IxXu Klux did much valuable 


| serviee when they were first organ- 


ized. One of their first tasks was to 
stop a negro plundering trip. The | 
negroes around Avyerasboro had | 


banded together and secured arms 


sufficient for one hundredmen. Their | 


object was to meet on a eertain Wed- 
nesday night at the Averasboro ferry 
and make a raid up the river road 
and strike the Lillington road, thence 
to the Raleigh and Fayettville road 


and back to Averasboro. This trip 


they hoped to make in one night. | 
The seetion through whieh they were | 


to go was the best in either Sampson 

or Harnett County. 

The negroes had as a leader one 
their named 


of 


number 


|on Wednesday 


| er similar tales are told 


| live, he would meet with 
known by sign, | 
A ==3 


I swear that the enemies | 


all orders which he may | 


George | 


Boushee, who had lived near Black 


River. By some means the Ku Klux 
day night before the raid was to be- 
gin, went to Boushee’s house and at- 
tempted to arrest him. 
his escape after killing one member 
of the Klan. 
seattered that the Ku Klux were go- 


But he made 
The next day the news 


ing to kill every negro who had in- 
tended taking part in the raid, and 


night only two or 


| three negroes could be found in the 
| country. 


Many stories are told of the Ku 
Klux whipping the negroes for mak- 
ing false reports, or telling anything 
they heard concerning the white peo- 
An 
old negro woman named Margaret 
Canaly hid under the bed of her white 
masters, but was dragged out 
whipped so much that she was unable 


ple who move around at night. 


and 
to work for two months. Many oth- 


and some 


| seem to have resulted from frivolous 


2aUuSeS. 


But the Ku Klux did not confine 


| their dealings to the colored race. If 
| there was a white man who did not 
| live as they thought a citizen should 


the same 
rough treatment. 
But finally the younger members 


And of- 


began to drink excessively. 


| ten when they started on their night 
government, and the friends of negro | 
equality, are now and forever shall | 
I swear to obey the 
all his constitutional or- | 


raids would be well supplied with 
whiskey and thus, being under the in- 
of eould not be 


governed by the leader. As a result 


fluence whiskey, 


many were wounded and killed by 
; not handling themselves properly. 
On one night the band tried to 


| enter the house of an old negro. The 
oath; I swear to visit and comfort | 


negro kept a broad-axe in his bed 
with him and, upon hearing the Ku 
Klux coming, rushed to the door and 
propped it so only one man could 
, They came in 


come in at a time. 


as he expected, and he dealt three 


| death blows to the first three who at- 


The fourth 
This virtually ended 


tempted to enter. 

fused to enter. 

their raids. 
By this time the Federal 


re- 


me 
officers 


| had learned many of the Ku Klux 
So help | 


members, and suspected that all the 
white men were members, and _ led 
them all to Lillington court. 
Very truly, 
SEARCH WARD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





Seemed to Have Got Out. 


A Chicago man on his summer va- 
cation went to a Wisconsiln lake re- 
sort, and one day became engaged in 
conversation with the proprietor. Ie 
commented on the attractiveness of 
the surroundings, and finally asked 
the hotel-keeper how 
there were in the property. 

“About forty,’ 
tor. 

“CT 


short distance north of you. 


many acres 


> 


replied the proprie- 


resort a 


Who 


see there is another 
owns that?” 
“The Widder Simmons.” 
“Vou 
The 
turned 
“We're expecting to next 
ber,” he said, “but I didn’t 
anybody’d found it out yet.” 


and she join, do you not?” 


landlord’s sunburned face 
a shade or two redder. 
Octo- 


think 
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The Progressive Farmer. 


“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense | 
Serving no master | 


f the word, a North Carolina paper. 
uled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 





lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 1), 1856. 
CLARENCE H. POE, - - - Editor. 


J. W. DENMARK, - 


Proprietor and Publisher. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

And so I leave these words with you. It is only 
a young man’s message to young men. The mes- 
sage is simple enough. There’s nothing impossi- 
ble about it to any young man, so long as he bears 
(1) What 
means—the suecessful doing, the doing well of 
(2) 
The price of success—hard work, patience, and 


in mind the salient points: sueeess 


whatever he does in whatever position he is. 
a few sacrifices. Then for his keys.—In his re- 
ligious life: A firm, unwavering belief in God and 
in prayer, and a life consistent with that belief 
for himself and for others. In his social life: 
Moderation. 
; a 

iness: Thoroughness. 


In his marriage: Love. And in bus- 


Not thoroughness alone in 


large things or what is apparent to the eye; but | 
thoroughness in all things, not slighting the small | 


things.—From Edward W. Bok’s lecture, “The 


Kxeys of Success.” 





FARMERS’ ALLIANCE WORK. 

We are very glad to hear of the reorganization 
of the Alliance in Vance County and the bright 
prospects for its growth there. The story in its 
entirety is told on page 12, and it should inspire 
the members all over the State to renewed effort 
in behalf of the organization. 

Especial attention is directed to the call (see 
page 16) for a farmers’ mass meeting in Oxford 
Saturday of this week. We hope every Granville 
County reader of The Progressive Farmer will at- 
tend. 

Secretary Parker tells us that he has received 
an encouraging report from State Lecturer Bain, 
who is at work in Columbus County, and we hope 
to have something directly from him for publica- 
tion next week. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION. 


A new farmers’ organization, to be known as 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, is now being launched. In purpose it is mod- 


eled after the Farmers’ Alliance, but will cover a 


somewhat different field, as it proposes to admit% 


persons of any occupation to full membership. 
Its charter grants it power “to establish, conduct 
or earry on by and through its duly appointed and 
authorized agents mereantile, manufacturing and 
other business in ali branches; to ereet or pur- 
chase, manage and operate stockyards, ware- 
houses, grain elevators and packing establish- 
ments; to erect or purchase, own and 
mills 
own, 


operate 
and factories of any kind whatsoever; to 
operate and conduct one or more newspa- 
pers, and generally to do any and all such things 
as may be necessary or advisable for its profit and 


advancement, or that may contribute to the ac- | 


complishment of the general design and purpose 
for which it is created.” 

The organization will also have authority to 
earry property insurance for its members, and a 
scheme for mutual life insurance on 
is also contemplated. 

This movement does not profess to supersede 
or antagonize any other farmers’ organization, 


but we understand that it is an outgrowth of the | 


Rocky Mount tobacco farmers’ meeting held in 
December, and that Col. John S. Cunningham, 
President of the North Carolina Tobacco Grow- 


ers’ Association, will probably be placed at the | 


head of the new society. It is rumored that the 


organizers will be Messrs. O. L. Joyner and J. O. 


W. Gravely. 





a small seale | 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The question of fertilizing farm crops is so 
complex and soil needs are so varied that the 
farmer cannot afford to jump at conclusions 
Harry Farmer’s friend may 


about the matter. 


have found potash just the thing needed by his 


| land, but we must not forget that potash is only 


one of the three essential elements commonly 


lacking in the soil. Friend Harry wisely advises 


eareful experiments to ascertain just what ele- | 
| ments should be applied. 


Fertilizers are too cost- 
ly to use in the haphazard, thoughtless fashion 
now so prevalent. Poverty is the inevitable re- 
sult of such a course. And then as to the velvet 
bean: it seems to have suited Columbus County 
very well, but we doubt whether it could be made 
profitable in the cooler sections of the State. Col- 
umbus is near the sea and on the South Carolina 
border, and probably no county has a milder cli- 
mate. But anyhow we wish to ask Mrs. Mary 
Jane to let Friend Harry make his cow feed test 
this year, in order that he may tell Progressive 
Farmer readers about it. 

The composting season is now at hand and to 
all that are interested we commend Dr. Kilgore’s 
and the note from our Wash- 
ington correspondent which we are printing on 
page 1. 
ble. 

Gen. Cox’s experience with sheep is well worth 
reading. “One hundred per cent per annum” on 
stock that “run out and receive little care” is a 
very good showing, and ought to set some other 


article on page 2 


Dr. Kilgore’s article is especially valua- 


| farmers to thinking about the matters so often 


emphasized by our correspondent, Mr. Archer. 

We are giving on page 2 another North Car- 
olina paper’s opinion of Prof. Burkett’s 
> If you have not 
yet taken advantage of the special offer that we 
made last week, do not delay longer. Order while 
the winter nights afford such an excellent oppor- 
If you don’t want 
the book for yourself, order it and some other 
good farm books for that bright boy of yours, and 
urge him to put into actual practice in this year’s 
farm work the knowledge that he gains. Of 
course, you ought to have sent him to the A. & M. 
College short course—as you will realize after 
reading the article in column 3, page 4—but it is 
now too late for that, and the next best thing to 
an agricultural course is a good agricultural li- 
brary. By the way, our North Carolina short 
course is not nearly so expensive as the Western 
Dy. 
Burkett says $30 will cover the necessary expenses 
in his ten weeks’ course. 

The negro mortality figures given in our Gen- 
eral News columns teach a much-needed lesson. It 
cannot be doubted that the higher death-rate 
among the blacks is largely due to their unsani- 
tary ways of living—lack of cleanliness, ete. _ 

Apropos of our first prose article on page 6, 
something ought to be said as to the uniformly ex- 
cellent work which its author, Mr. Avery, is doing 
for the Charlotte Observer. Somebody said a few 
days ago that there is no better special column in 
any daily than his “Variety of Idle Comment” 
which appears regularly each Monday—and we be- 
lieve that the praise is not too high. Mr. Avery 
sees, as few other men see, the romance or deeper 
meaning of common things and common events. 
Into news items that would appear as dry bones in 
other dailies, he seldom fails to breath the breath 
of life and action. 

An article deserving more than a passing notice 
is that on page 15, “Grinners and Growlers.” We 
don’t know but that this division of the human 
family into grinners and growlers is quite as 
good as Dr. Melver’s division into “those who lift 
and those who lean.” We still think, however, 
that no one else has sueceeded so well as Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Tolmes in drawing a hard and fast 
line between worthy and unworthy mortals. “The 
human race,” he says, “is divided into two classes 
-—those who go ahead and do something and those 
who sit still and say, Why wasn’t it done the other 
way ?” 


new 
book: “Feeding Farm Animals.’ 


tunity for reading and study. 





one mentioned by the Scandanavian farmer. 











WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 


The Legislature has done something at last. It 
has elected a Senator, much to the relief of every- 
body, for the daily farce of Senatorial balloting 
was becoming almost unendurable. And the lucky 
man is Mr. Overman—although we thought and 
said last week that the chances favored Mr. Wat- 
By 


far the larger number of observant politicians, in- 





son. We did not misrepresent the situation. 


cluding some of Mr. Overman’s managers, be- 
lieved as we did. Watson’s outlook had bright- 


| ened with every break and he had come within 


five votes of the nomination. But there’s many a 
slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. Thursday night 
the balloting opened with Watson still in the lead 
—Craig 19, Overman 61, Watson 64. Then the 
break began, Overman climbing to 64, then to 
66, then to 70, then to the nomination with 73 
against 58 for Watson and 11 for Craig. The 
long struggle had ended and the Overman men 
went wild. 


votes 


The Craigites and Watsonites were 
not pleased, but they were certainly relieved; they 
said by looks what Lord North said in 
when the American Revolution ended: 
God, it’s all over. The struggle had indeed been 
trying—not bitter, but thoroughly strenuous. 
There were no hints of corruption, but political 
wire pulling had been planned and _ practiced 
night and day. We believe that Col. Olds reports 
the rumor that all the offices from Governor down 
for eight years to come were bargained out. 

After the caucus nomination, speeches were 
made by the three quondam candidates. Watson 
made a good-humored speech, Craig a graceful 
speech, while the victor made one quite as good 
as could be expected of a man in the hour of a 
great triumph. He reaffirmed his belief in the 
principles of his party, condemned the trusts, and 
declared that he was under obligations to no ecor- 
poration for his nomination. 

The formal election occurred Friday when the 
two Houses met in joint session. Forty-one Sena- 
tors and 97 Representatives voted for Mr. Over- 
man; three Senators and 18 Representatives sup- 
ported Mr. Pritchard. 

So it is Senator Overman—or will be on the 
4th of next month and for six years thereafter. 
As a rule the people seem to be quite well satis- 
fied. Mr. Overman is regarded as representing 
the more conservative and broad-minded  ele- 
ment of his party, and we thought his campaign 
last fall more dignified than that of Mr. Watson 
or Mr. Craig. We recall that we said of him in 
our discussion of Senatorial candidates, October 
7th: “Mr. Overman is strongly defending the 
policies of his party, but has not yet been reported 
as trying to arouse dead issues, or revive preju- 
dices that should be allowed to rest.” <A brief 
biographical sketch of the new Senator is given 
cn page 5, 


words 
“Thank 


* * * 


Last week interest centered in the Reformatory 
and temperance bills. The ladies of the North 
Carolina W. C. T. U. appeared for the former and 
won the day in behalf of their principle, though 
we fear that the bill agreed on will not carry out 
that principle very effectively. It seems to us 
that it would be better for the State and counties 
to divide the expense of maintaining inmates of 
the institution, while under the Parker bill the en- 
tire expense—3100 a year for each child—must 
be borne by the county from which the offender is 
sent. The bill provides for the admission of 
white “criminals” (the term seems too harsh to ap- 
ply to children) between the ages of six and 16, 
also of children likely to become criminals, such 
as waifs and beggars. The institution to 
known as “The North Carolina Industrial 
School,” and the Board of Directors is to consist 
of seven women, besides the Governor, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Attorney General. 


be 


* * * 
The temperance sentiment also made a more 
forceful manifestation of itself last week than it 
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? 
has made at any other time for ten years past. | 
The Anti-Saloon League’s forees were marshaled | 


by the campaign manager, Mr. Bailey, and for 


two days the Committee on Propositions and 
Grievances was literally beseiged and bombarded | 
by earnest appeals by carmest men in behalf of 


more stringent anti-liquor laws. The number of | 


men who came from all parts of the State in re- | 


sponse to the League’s call was in itself quite im- 
pressive, but the most notable fact was that these 
were men of great influence, leaders in their re- 
spective communities. For we all know that while 
the temperance cause is a most worthy one, long- 
haired “eranks” sometimes get in the lead and dis- 
eredit the whole movement. 

But the cranks were not in evidence last week. 
Instead there were successful farmers, lawyers 
and business men, and they made telling argu- 
ments. The legislators who are so much afraid 
that the influence of the offended whiskey man 
will “hurt the party” were made to see that the 
offended advocate of temperance also has some 
influence in politics. 

By far the larger number of those advocating 
temperance legislation declared expressly for the 
London bill, its main provisions being as follows: 

1. Whiskey shall not be made or sold except in 
incorporated towns. 

2. It shall not be sold in towns of less than 500 
population. 

3. It shall not be made in towns of less than 
1,000 population. 

4. The place where whiskey is delivered is made 
the place of sale. 

5. No whiskey license shall be granted except 
on petition by majority of qualified voters. 

6. Full provisions is made for holding local 
elections on questions of prohibition, saloons, and 
dispensaries. 

At this writing, however, it does not seem likely 
that the London bill will be sucessful. The indi- 
sations are that the Watts bill, with a few amend- 
ments making it somewhat more stringent, will 
be adopted as a compromise. 





Mr. Gore’s letter on the interest law, referred to 
last week, is printed on page 10, but he and Harry 
to have the tictd to themselves. 


An article from Rev. R. L. 


Farmer are not 
Grown, arguing earn- 
estly against the proposed change, arrived just 
too late for this issue, but will appear next week. 





Dr. T. N. Ivey, editor of the Raleigh Chris- 
tian Advocate, has done his church a distinet 
service by the preparation and publication of 
the North Methodist Handbook. The 
1903 edition is just off the press, and is a verit- 
able treasury of denominational information. 
The booklet 144 illustrated, 
neatly printed and substantially bound, and _ re- 


Carolina 


contains pages, is 


tails for 25 cents. 





It is a common mistake to suppose that intel- 
lectual cleverness or mental power is the main 
Far more 
important than brilliant abilities is a talent for 
work—for persistent, toil. 
Mental cleverness is the edge of the knife which 
makes it but penetrate 
deeply or not depends more on the force applied 


qualification for success in any career. 


hard, unremitting 


penetrate; whether it 
to it and the persistence with which it is applied 
The will 
is the driving-wheel which sets all the mental 
machinery in motion. It 


than upon the sharpness of the blade. 


is the who not 


only resolves to succeed, but who begins and re- 


man 


begins resolutely again and again after every 
rebuff, that reaches the goal. Take any ealling 


or sphere of achievement—as literature, for ex- 
ample, a calling in which suecess would seem to 
depend chiefly upon intuition or inspiration— 
what men call “genius”—and what an amount of 
toil—of hard, unremitting, exhausting work— 
nay, even of drudgery, success in it exacts!— 
Maurice Thompson, 





| 
| 
| 






THE REAL INTERESTS OF THE NEGRO. 





Dr. Albert Shaw Sees That Office-holcing Hurts the 
Race. 


| 


every county to employ a competent man for all 


| his time as County Superintendent, at a salary of 


We cannot say too emphatically that, in our 
opinion, as matters stand at present, Federal offi- | 


ees are of no use at all to the negro race in the 
South. President Roosevelt has in the main act- 
ed upon this view. 
like that of Dr. Crum, although absolutely justi- 


fied by the President’s logic and to be commended | 


on several theoretical grounds, does not work well 
in practice, because it creates a local irritation 
that imperils things that are of real importance 
Just now, in Southern 
States, there is a strong disposition on the part 
of many white men to divide the State school 
funds, allowing to the negro schools only 
amount of school taxes actually paid by the ne- 
groes themselves. Against propositions of this 
kind, the best conscience of the white Democracy 
of the South is arraying itself; and it will win 
the fight for free and universal education of all 
the children of all the people, black and white. 
This question alone is of a thousand times more 
vital importance to the negroes of the South than 
an occasional Federal office. If Dr. Crum, of 
Charleston, had been as broadminded and disin- 
terested a representative of his race as might have 
been wished, he would promptly have declined the 
collectorship at Charleston, thus using a censpic- 
uous opportunity to make it plain that leading 
negroes of the South would rather be of real ser- 
vice to their humble brethren than take Federal 
office at the cost of making it harder for the best 
men of the South to help the negro race in mat- 
ters where help is really neededi—From “The 
Progress of the World,” in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for February. 


to the negro. several 


the 





THE NEEDS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Superintendent Joyner’s Thirteen Recommendations 
to the General Assembly. 


1. To insure the erection of better school 
houses, require all new houses to be constructed 
in accordance with plans adopted by the County 
Board of Education, and approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Authorize County Boards of Education to 
set aside for building, improving and equipping 
school houses as much as twenty-five per cent of 
the total school fund annually before apportion- 
ing the same. 

8. Amend section 81 of the School Law so as to 
allow the condemnation of more than one acre of 
land for school sites, and require all sites for new 
houses to be approved by the County Superin- 
tendent and County Board of Education. 

4. Authorize the State Board of Education to 
use, under such rules and regulations as they 
may adopt, the funds now in their hands from the 
sale of State lands, ete., to aid in building and 


for themselves. 


to allow an appropriation of not more than two 
hundred dollars by one county for a Teachers’ 
Institute or summer school for teachers, to con- 
tinue for four weeks or more. , 

6. Increase the facilities for the improvement 
of the rural public school teachers. 


into three strong ones, and introduce into each 
of these manual, industrial and agricultural train- 
ing. 

8. Continue the special appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars for a four months 
school term in every school district, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to be used for this 
purpose. 


An exceptional appointment, | 





not less than $500. 

10. Provide for the employment of at least five 
Deputy State Superintendents to aid in the work 
of State supervision, at an annual salary of 
$1,250 and expenses, to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor or elected by the State Board of Education, 
upon reccmmendation of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction. 

11. Require County Boards of Education to pay 
out of the general school fund the railroad fare 
of County Superintendents attending the annual 
meeting of the State Association of County Su- 
perintendents. 

12. Enact a law prohibiting the employment in 
cotton mills or factories of any sort, of children 
under twelve years of age, and of children under 
fourteen years of age who can not read and write. 

18. Continue the special appropriation of five 
thousand dollars for the establishment of rural 
libraries, and make a reasonable additional appro- 
priation for the maintenance and enlargement of 
those heretofore established. 





Direct Election of Senators. 


The two seats in the Senate for each State have 
come to be the most highly coveted prizes of suc- 
cess in American public life. The Constitution 
directs that Senators shall be chosen by the State 
Legislatures. The candidacy of ambitious and 
powerful men for seats in the Senate does not, 
as a rule, await the assembling of the State law- 
making bodies. 
choose the Senators, the would-be Senators make 
it their business to choose the Legislatures. The 
whole public life of not a few of our States within 
the past few years has been demoralized by the 
struggle for seats in the Senate at Washington. 
This clause in the Constitution, which specifies 
that the Senators shall be chosen by the Legisla- 
tures of the States, has abundantly proven itself 
an unwise and improper restriction. The States 
should have been left to choose their Senators as 
they like. Some States for a long time, in that 
cease, might have preferred the present plan of 
election by the two branches of the Legislature; 
but most of the States, and in our opinion all of 
them,—as thé result of an unrestricted opportun- 
ity to fest different methods,—would have come 
at last to the plan of direct popular election of 
Senators. 
of the desirability of such a change, and upon few 
subjects are the people of the United States so 
On a question of this kind the 
one set of men wholly incapable of expressing ¢ 


Since the Legislatures have to 


Every year brings fresh confirmation 


nearly agreed. 


wise or valuable judgment are the Senators them- 
selves, who are the beneficiaries of the existing 
system. 
other hand, have no 
biased judgment; and when they vote,—as they 


The members of the other House, on the 


reason for expressing a 


| have done, with entire, or practical, unanimity,— 


| in favor of an amendment to the Constitution 


| allowing the States to elect their Senators by pop- 
improving school houses in districts and counties | 

. . | 
that are least able to build and improve houses | 


ular vote, nothing could be in more shockingly 


bad taste than the determination of Senators 


| themselves to prevent the question from coming 
5. Amend section 26 of the School Law so as |} 


before the States for an expression of final judg- 
ment. It is not necessary, of course, to change 
the existing system in those States which prefer 
to keep it; but liberty ought to be given to every 
State to elect its Senators by direct vote, as it 


elects its Governor, if it so chooses. Delaware re- 


| mains to-day without any representation in the 
4%. Consolidate the seven colored normal schools | 


Senate at all, as the result of a legislative dead- 
lock produced by the aggressive determination of 
one rich man to fight his way into the Upper 


| House of Congress.—From “The Progress of the 





9. Empower the County Board of Education of | Bishop Horne. 


World,” in the American Monthly Review of Re- 
views. 





Fruitless is sorrow for having done amiss if 
it issue not in a resolution to do so no more.— 
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CORRESPONDEN' CE 


NEEDED LEGISLATION. 








Mr. Gore Advocates the Establishment 
of a Reformatory and the Repeal of 
the Six Per Cent. Law. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I am pleased to’see you publishing 


extracts from “Letters of a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son.” I, like 
you, reid them in the Post. Your 


up, and should 
be in every household in our State. 

I wish to talk on new legislation. 
We need a Reformartory for young 
Many of us ean look back 
on our lives and see something we 
did in the formative period which, if 
we had been prosecuted for, might 


paper is well goiten 


criminals. 


have sent us to prison among the 
hardest criminals. Oh! it makes us 


shudder. The man who says he never 
did anything of he 
ashamed at the time done or since, is 
either untruthful or has a very short 
and convenient memory. Let us by 
all means have the Reformatory. I 
don’t want any new bonds issued, but 
if there are to be any, then issue 
them to build the Reformatory. 

There is a law now which says: 
“The owner of corporation 
outside of the State, must list, and 
pay here a tax on the stock; the dif- 
ference between the tax assessed in 
the other State, and the 
ket value of said stock.” This should 
A law that looks so rad- 
ically wrong is apt to be evaded by 
most men who ean. 

We have another law which makes 
it usury to lend money for over 6 per 
cent per annum. Where is the jus- 
tice of limiting the profit on the 
loan of money, and not limiting the 
profit on other commodities? There 
is no law to keep horse-traders, or 
crop-time-goods-sellers from making 
eny profit they and the buyer can 
agree on, and a law that is looked on 
by both borrower and lender as un- 
just is not apt to be lived up to. 

Some one has said that the best 
way to have an unjust law repealed 
is to have it executed. If all the 
Guvasi usury cases in this State were 
started in our courts this year, they 
would necessitate the appointment 
of many more judges than we now 
have to dispatch the business. What 
we want is laws that the common 
people look on as just, and that will 
be faithfully executed, and that pub- 
lic cpinion will compel to be exe- 
euted. 


which was 


cash or mar- 


be repealed. 


I was in some of the upper coun- 
ties of South Carolina three years 
ago, and I was told that 25 to 30 





TRAGEDY AVERTED. 

“Just in the nick of time our little 
boy was saved,” writes Mrs. W. Wat- 
kins of Pleasant City, Ohio. “Pneu- 
monia had played sad havoe with him 
and a terrible cough set in besides. 
Doctors treated him, but he grew 
worse every day. At length we tried 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, and our darling was saved. 
He’s now sound, and well. Everybody 
ought to know, it’s the only sure eure 
for Coughs, Cold and all Lung di- 


seases. Guaranteed by all druggists. 
Price 50c. and $1.00. Trial bottles 
free. 


stocks’ 











years ago the banks and other capi- 
talists commenced lending money to 
the farmers at the rate of 12 per 
cent per annum, and after several 
years, these loans got down to 10 
per cent per annum, and when I was 
there, these loans were so_ largely 
sought after that the farmer who had 
established a good credit, was borrow- 
ing all the money he needed at 8 
per cent, and as a rule they did not 
give mortgages, but three men in- 
dorsed for cach other yearly. The 


hanks gave notice on the first of 
March that they would make farm- 


ers loans, and the farmers went 
about that time yearly and borrowed 
what they needed. They did not al- 
ways borrow all they wanted, but as 
a rule, borrowed what they could not 
possibly do without. 

There has been less money lost on 
farm debts, when judiciously made, 
than any other class of debts, 
our farmers are getting to be a read- 
ing community, and most of them 
can very readily see that it pays them 
much better to borrow cash at 10 per 
cent or less, and buy all goods for 
cash, than to buy on crop time, with 
or without mortgages. 

If our people will read regularly 
The Progressive Farmer and other 
good secular papers, they will soon 
not be a prey for the demagogues 
and axe-to-grind men, whether scll- 
ing lightning rods, 


and 


range stoves, or 
manufacturing sentiment to hoist 


themselves into office. 

Make a law that is not usury to 
lend money at 10 per cent. or any 
less rate with a written agreement 
in the presence of a subscribing wit- 
ness, and it will be a good thing, es- 
pecially gcod for the small borrower, 
both in city and country. I mean 
amounts from ten to two hundred 
dollars. Of course, no one is com- 
relled to borrow money if he does 
not want to, at a rate above 6 per 
eent, even though the law allows a 
higher rate to be legal, but while our 
law does not allow us to lend now at 
more than 6 per cent, they cannot 
compel a man to lend at any price, 
unless he wishes to. 


I knew a man a few years ago who 


had money loaned in South Carolina | 


and Georgia at 8 per cent 
Florida at all 
same time. 
State 
eent. 


10 per cent, at the 


now at 12 per cent to 20 per 
(You may say I can’t prove 
that, but whether I can prove it or 
not, it is so.) Banks and other peo- 
ple often buy paper at a greater rate 
than above. 
was legal, I think no money would be 
loaned at a higher rate. 
borrower can get his money any 
where, as he is known, but the small 
borrower is not known. 

The man lending money to-day at 
feels he must charge 
enough so that he can stand a usury 
suit if make 
and after they are subtracted, 


usurious rates, 


oceasionally, and 


so, 


losses, 


have him an 8 to 10 per cent average | 


left. It is against common sense for 
a man to sell you cash or any kind 
of goods for less in this State 


South Carolina or any other State. 


We had $50,000 of road bonds is- 


and in | 


Many people loan in this | 


Tf the 10 per cent rate | 


The large 


than | 
he can get for the same article in | 





sued last year, 
of 


man 


and they has to be sold 
this State, because the 
would have had to pay 
taxes on and our local tax rate 
is $2.40 to $2.50 per $100 tax value. 
The man outside of this State paid 
no tax on them, 


outside 
local 


so he bought them. 
This is unfair, and should be reme- 
died. When laws like this are al- 
lowed to remain on the statute books, 
look for small listing. 

Make laws equal and just, and then 
appoint and firm- 
ness to execute them, and there will 
be very little evasion, ete. We should 
have three men to assess personal 
property in each county whose duty 


men with honor 


it is to examine each man’s list, and 
if they think it is too small, summon 
the lister to appear before them and 
correct his list, or show 
it should not be done. 
should be men of 
sense, and professional _ poli- 
ticians, and last but not least, men 
who believed to list 
These 
appointments to 
attend some central place in each 
township, so as to make it convenient 
for the people sach township to 
meet them when asked to. 

D. L. GORE 
IN. 


cause why 
These men 
broad common 
not 
are generally 
their own property correctly. 
men should have 


New Hanover Co., 





A little church in Pennsylvania re- 
cently eelebrated the one thousand 
millionth minute since Christ’s com- 
ing to earth. In an article on “Pier- 
pont Morgan, His Advisers and His 
Organization,” John Brisben Walker 
mentions that Mr. Rockefeller is 
popularly supposed to control one 
thousand million dollars, and that 
one thousand million dollars would 
represent the labor of ten thousand 
men since Christ’s coming to earth, 
ealeulated at the average scale of 
wages paid during the past two 
thousand years. In the same num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan, a very 
interesting calculation is made as 
to what the one thousand millions 
could accomplish in the hands of 
thoroughly ambitious man. 











| WOooD’s 


{| Garden Seeds 


Best for the ‘‘ Sunny South,” 


because they are specially grown 
and selected with a full know ledge 
of the conditions and require- 
ments of the South. Twenty-five 
years experience and_ practical 
growing of all the difierent vege- 
tables enables us to know the ver 
best, and to offer seeds that wi 
give pleasure, satisfaction and 
profit to all who plant them, 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


(Mailed on request) is full of good 
things, and gives the most reliable 
information about all seeds, both 
for the Farm and Garden. 


‘7. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 


WOOD’S SEED BOOK also tells all 


about Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, and all 
Farm Seeds. 
Write for Seed Book and prices of any 
Farm Seeds required. 
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“lt Isn’t The Name 


‘‘PAGE’’ that made the fence famous; it’s the 
quality which the name stands for. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


















Tobacco Profit 


Seventy-one dollars and twenty 
cents per acre was the in- 
crease in value of the tobac- 
co grown at the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station, by feeding the 
growing crop with one 
hundred and sixty 
pounds of 


costing less than 
four dollars. 


Every tobacco farmer 
is interested in know- 
ing how it was done; 


farmer can do as 






sll or better, 

Your name and ad- 

dress on a Post Card 

will bring our Bulletin * Food for Plants,’ 

telling about this and other actual trials, 

WILLIAM 8. MYERS, Director, 
1€6 NEW YORK. 
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ke House. Smoke meat wi 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash day, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 

















catalogue with full 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING MACHINECO., Lyons, Mich. 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopynriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and soseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


“Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
ioe of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, .L 8 Sold d byall newsdealers. 


& Co. 36 1Broadway, New York 


Brauch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 





AAwe 
i ad obtain U. Ss. and 2 sore 


gend model, sketch or ‘photo of invention for 
freereport on TRADE-b For free book, 


How t Becure RADE: MARK: write 


Patents and 
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TALKS ON INDUSTRIAL: EDUCA- 
TION. 





IV.—Agriculture In the Public Schools. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The law of our State requires agri- 


culture to be taught in the publie 
schools. This is a proper law, but 
so far it has been a dead letter. Un- 


til recently agricultural instruction 
has been either too scientific for any 
persons except highly educated speci- 
alists, 
and 
average mind. 

A great change has taken place 


or too visionary, unpractical 


unprofitable to appeal to the 


knowledge 


The 


recently in agricultural 
and in agricultural instruction. 
specialists have discovered 
for things ;” 


easily be imparted to those who eould 


and this knowledge 


never have obtained it by themselves. 
1G, they 
can put it into practical operation. 


Having obtained however, 


For example: by long and diligent 


tudy and investigation the special- 


ists have diseovered that apple rust, 


which destroys so many apple or- 


is nothing but damage done 


feeding 


chards, 
upon and 
consuming the apple When 
the leaves fall off, the bae- 
They dry up into small 


by live bacteria, 
leaves. 
most of 
teria perish. 
and the wind blows them 
the The 


only place where they can live in the 


particles, 
over the face of earth. 
winter is on cedar bushes and trees. 
Many of them get a good hold here, 
and eat the eedar, causing it t 
up into dark brown balls with bright 
The ap- 
live during 
balls. The 


discovered 


to swe ll 
yellowish jelly-like tassels. 
ple rust bacteria can 


winter only in cedar 

farmer eould never have 
these facts by himself, but he ean use 
He destroy all 
bushes and trees near his orchard; 
ration with other 
all eedar balls 
Thus apple rust will 
be stamped out. There 

of facts, to 


great practical value to the farmer. 


them. "an eedar 


and, by co-ope 


farmers, can destroy 
in the country. 
are thous- 


ands similar these, of 


All such facts ean easily be taught 


in the publie schools. 


Again, by careful selection, feed- 
ing and breeding of animals and 


plants, wonderful results can be ob- 
A Seotech 
thirty years ago to improve his 


tained. began 


flock 


shepherd 


of sheep, simply by observing the 
most fertile ewes. A few of th 
ewes each spring bore twin lambs. 


These and their lambs he marked and 
retained in the flock, selling others 
These lambs, on reaching maturity, 


Thus he 
flock, which yielded 


also bore twins. evolved 


him each spring 


twice as many lambs as there wer 


ewes. Presently a ewe bore triplets. 
The triplet lambs became ewes, and 
bore triplets. The law of 
working. By careful 


sheltering and guarding, one 


heredity 
Was feeding, 


of these 
had power enough to bear four lambs 
birth. The flock 


four hundred ewes. 


at a now consists 


of In 
years the shepherd has selected, 


thirty’ 
bred up, up, up, until now four hun- 
dred ewes yield him twelve hundred 
lambs each spring. No money, and 
little education, 
complish this result. 


of stock raising are no more difficult 


was required to ae- 


The principles 


| to understand than the above experi- 


“reasons | 


ean | 


ment. They can easily be taught in 
our publie schools. 
all 


oats, 


seleeted, 


kinds of seeds, 
pot 
cultivated and bred up, 
For 
xample, let us take a crop of corn. 
The 


Again, corn, 


wheat atoes, ete., ete., 


be 


up, 


car 


up, just like the animals. 


average farmer seleets seed corn 


from the crib, picking out large 
healthy-looking ears. Occasionally 


will select ears in the field, 


according to any clearly de- 


a farmer 
but not 
fined principles. Suppose he is seek- 


» inerease the yield per acre, his 


ing’ ti 


| best plan would be to find growing 


stalks that yield two or three large 
full healthy Such 
like the ewe sheep that bore triplets. 
from these stalks he 
eradually evolve a field of corn 


ears. a stalk is 


By taking ears 


ean 


| in which every stalk bears two, three 


| country 





and | 


In 


this way the largest quantity may be 


or even four good healthy ears. 


obtained. By similiar observation, 
breeding and cross-fertilization, oth- 
different kinds may be 
Early corn, late corn, seed 
hardy ete.; ete., may be 
All these facts and prin- 
ciples may be taught in our public 
and girls 
will quickly understand them. The 
easily learn to 
More than this, they 
can conduet experiments without one 


er results of 
secured. 
corn, corn, 
produeed. 
schools. The country boys 
teacher ean 
teach them. 
penny of expense; for all the mate- 
rial is abundant and at hand. 
Again, how to drain soils, and why 
is not clearly 
farmers, nor why 


they should be drained, 
all 
the thorough pulverization of the soil 
is desirable. Many a farmer permits 
the choicest part of his land to re- 
main idle for lack of drainage. Many 
a farmer permits his erop to suffer 
lack of rain, when more culture 
and pulverization would have seeured 
the desired results. Many a farmer 
wears out his land by raising on it 
rafter year the same crop. Crop 
rotation, crop manures, the judicious 
application of eommercial  ferti- 
lizers and soil enrichment by legumes 
are all subjeets which have been eare- 
fully thought out and explained so 
clearly that the average man can 
easily understand them. .They can 
all be taught in our publie schools. 
There is need of teehnieal lan- 
euage, technical instruction or tech- 


underst ood by 


for 


Vea 


no 


nieal experiments. It is not a mat- 
ter of training in chemistry or 
physies or zoology or botany. The 


average 


boy or girl from twelve to 
twenty years old can understand the 


whole science of agriculture, and it 
ean be taught in the public schools 


North Carolina even by the teach- 
ers now teaching those schools. The 
only thing needed is for these teach- 
receive the right kind of in- 
then to obtain the right 
kind of text-book, and to teach their 
pupils in a common sense practical 


ers to 


struction, 


way. 

Kor the purpose of instructing 
teachers in agriculture and nature 
study, especially rural teachers, the 


A. & M. College will econduet during 


month of July a summer school. The 
same lessons, the same subjects, the 
same experiments, the same book 
will be used in this summer school 


that teachers ean use in their coun- 


try schools with the country boys and 
eirls. Women ean learn to teach 
agriculture, also, as well as men. In 
my opinion this is the biggest step 


that has been taken in edu- 
North Carolina. 

GEO. T. WINSTON, 
A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


forward 


earvion 





NOT RECOMMENDED FOR EVERY'HING 


But if You Have Kidney, Liver or Bladder Trouble, You Will 
Find the Great Remedy Swamp-Root, Just What You Need. 


It used to be considered that only 
urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly 
all diseases have their beginning in 
the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are 
weak or out of order, you can under- 
stand how quickly your entire body 
is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking the famous new discovery, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well they 


will help all the other organs to 
health. <A trial will convinee any- 
one. 


Doctors Prescribe Swamp-Root. 


Gentlemen :—‘‘I have prescribed that wonderful 
remedy for kidney and bladder complaint, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, with most beneficial effect, 
and know of many cures by its use. ‘These patients 
had kidney trouble, as diagnosed by other physi- 
cians, and treated without benefit. Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root effected a cure, Tam a liberal man, 
and accept a specific wherever find it. For des- 
perate cases of kidney complaint under treatment 
with upsatisfactory results | turn to Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root with most flattering results. I shall 
continue to prescribe it, and from personal obser- 
vation state that Swamp-Root has great curative 
properties, 


dt hpi cineca 


, Borough of Brooklyn, N. 


2 
. a) A. 
hui tam 


¥. 


276 9th St. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, and 
if permitted to continue much suf- 
fering with fatal results are sure to 
follow. Kidney trouble irritates the 


nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable; makes you pass 
water often during the day and obliges you to get up many times during 
cause rheumatism, 
bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles, makes your head 
causes indigestion, 
makes you feel as though 
y of ambition, but no strength; ¢ 


the night. Unhealthy kidneys 
ache and back aehe, 
get a sallow complexion, 
trouble; you may have plent 
waste away. 


The eure for these troubles is Dy. Kilmer’s Swamp Root, 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to 
Nature, for Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to 
ys that is known to medical science. 
If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, 
your urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and 
amination it is milky or cloudy, if 
or if small particles float 
attention. 


famous kidney remedy. 
the kidney 


let it stand twenty-four hours. 


there is a brick-dust settling, 


your kidneys are in need of immediate 

No matter how many doctors you may have tried—no matter how 
much money you may have spent on other medicines, you really owe it 
to yourself to at least give Swamp-Roeot a trial. Its staunchest friends to- 
day are those who had almost given up all hope of ever 


again. 
If you are 


-an purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at 
any mistake, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, 


stores everywhere. Don’t make 
Swamp-Root—Dr. 


N. Y., on every bottle. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 
SPECIAL NOTE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or 
bladder troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send 
N. Y., who will gladly send 
sample bottle of Swamp- 
thousands of 
In writing, be 


at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


testimonial letters 


If on ex 


Binghamton, 
you by mail, immediately, without cost to you,a 
Root and a book containing many of the 
received from men and women cured. 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 


: 
if 
' 





DR. KILMER’S 


SWAMP-ROOT 


Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
CURE. 
OIRECTIONS, 

May take ono, two or three 
teaspoonfuls before or after 

meals and at hedtime. 

1B less uccording to age. 

May commence with emall 

doses and i:crease to full dose 

or more, as the case would 
seem to require. 


This great remedy curos all 
kidney, liver, bladder and Uric 
Acid troubles and disorders 
due to weak kidneys, such as 
catarrhb of the bladder, gravel, 
rheumatism, lumbago and 
Bright's Disease, which {fs the 
worst form of kidney disease, 
Wis pleasant to take. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


DR. KILMER & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥, 





Sold by all Drugzcists. 











(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 


stomach and liver 


thousands 





gravel, 


you had 


but remember the 


upon 


eatarrh of 


trouble, 


take 


the 
you 
heart 


ret weak and 


the world- 


from 


about in it, 


becoming well 


already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
the drug 
name, 
Binghamton, 



































































A Perfect Weeder 


The all Kam ant feature of flexibility 


IMPROVED 


Made of square spring steel with round points, and set stag 
clearance, no 
clogging. teeth too strong to break. Mv iltiplies producing qualities 
growing plant 
Write for free descriptive circular. 


“acturing Go., 509 Queen Street, York, Pa. 


in all soils, under all conditions. 
of teeth is near perfection inthe YORK 









gered in strong but flexible angle steel frame. Wide 


of soil and does not whip or bruise 


handles and shafts. 


Spangler ¥ 


Adjustable 
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GREAT ALLIANCE REVIVAL IN 
VANCE COUNTY. 

I.—The Report of Lecturer Cates. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The farmers of Vance County, 
some time ago, issued a eall for a 
mass meeting of the farmers to meet 
in the court house in Henderson, 
January 10, 1903. The Executive 
Committee of the North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Alliance saw this ea!l 
and sent your correspondent to Hen- 
derson on that day. 
quite a crowd of farmers, some from 
from Franklin, but 
most from Vance County. 

After being introduced in a nice 
and appropriate speech by Z. T. 
Garrett, Esq., we proceeded to talk 
to these farmers on the value and 
the importance of organization, not 
of other classes, but of the farmers, 
and to show to them the benefits of- 
fered by the Farmers’ Alliance. No 
set of men ever gave better atten- 
tion. Arrangements were here made, 
time and place named, covering two 
weeks. 


Here we met 


Person, some 


We met the farmers and others in 
almost every neighborhood and school 
house in the county. Our success was 
great. We organized a number of 
subs, some with as many as thirty 
members. I think there were more 
than one hundred members enrolled. 

On Saturday, January 24, we or- 
ganized a County Alliance in the 
court house in Henderson, and not- 
withstanding cold, snowy weather 
and terribly muddy roads, we had a 
good crowd, numbering many of the 
best farmers of Vance County. To 
say the least of it, our trip to Vance 
County was a decided success. 

I predict that when the State Al- 
liance meets next August, Vance will 
be—well, we will be proud of her. 

We found Henderson a prosperous 
and growing town, with some 4,000 
inhabitants, with perhaps 3,000 in 
suburbs. Here we find two splendid 
cotton mills, and one cotton seed oil 
mill. In the tobacco warehouses 
here, there is an immense amount of 
tobacco sold, and altogether we pro- 
nounce Henderson a hustling town. 

We acknowledge we fell in love 
with many of the people of Hender- 
son. We made Dr. Dorsey’s drug 
store headquarters. The Doctor is a 
jolly good fellow, and has an up-to- 
date drug store. We much enjoyed 
the warm hand shakes and_ broad 
smiles of Col. Jones. Sheriff Pow- 
ell is surely the right man in the 
right place. He don’t strut around 
like all the earth was his, but he is 
a quiet, unassuming, clever fellow. 
We feel that it would be an injustice 
to call the names of those who treat- 
ed us so kindly at their homes, be- 
cause we could not speak of them all, 





MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTAN- 
CES. 

One was pale and sallow and the 
other fresh and rosy. Whence the 
difference? She who is blushing with 
health uses Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
to maintain it. By gently arousing 
the lazy organs they compel good di- 
gestion and head off 
Try them. 
gists. 





| Separators. 
| Cat. 285 free. 
| 

| 


constipation. | 
Only 25c., at all drug: | 


together 
and say, Vance County people are 
among the best people in the State. 
They have Leauiiful homes and splen- 
did farms, ana the Old North State 
may well be proud of Vance County, 
as well as the illustrious man she was 
named for. 


and so we lump them all 


To all who gave me such 

a warm welcome aud treated me so 

kindly in their homes, especially the 

ladies, I beg to return my _ sincere 

thanks. H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 


II.—From Secretary Stainback. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

As a result cf the splendid work of 
Lecturer If. M. Cates throughout 
Vanee County, the several 
which he succeeded in 


subs 
organizing, 
composed of the most energetic, en- 
terprising, intelligent farmers of 
the county, met at the court house 
in Henderson, Saturday, January 24, 
1903, for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing the County Alliance. Mr. S. A. 
Greenway was elected chairman, and 
J. P. Stainback secretary of the 
meeting. Mr. Cates then made a 
short, foreeful and appropriate talk, 
showing the necessity of harmonious 
co-operation and intelligent organi- 
zation,not that the farmer may array 
himself against any class or organi- 
zation, but that he may successfully 
and intelligently grapple with the 
problems of his own business; that 
he may learn to live and act in that 
way that will prove to advantage to 
his own business, to the betterment 
of all mankind and the glory of God, 
thus bringing the greatest remuner- 
ation to himself and his cause. 

: At the close of his address the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: S. A. 
Greenway, President; Fuller Cog- 
bill, Vice-President; J. P. Stainback, 
Secretary and Treasurer; J. G. Wil- 
son, Chaplain; J. L. Kelly, Business 
Agent; A. C. Hoyle, Lecturer; Robt. 
Barnes, Doorkeeper; R. H. Neathery, 
Assistant Doorkeeper; C. E. Fuller, 
T. T. Hester and ©. S. Burroughs, 
Executive Committee; G. M. Stain- 
back, A. H. Frazier, J. W. Coghill, 
Lon Davis, G. S. Daniel, Committee 
on Good of the Order. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered 
Brother Cates for the great and good 
work done while in the county. Mr. 
Garrett then earnestly and urgently 
presented the cause of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, requesting each mem- 
ber to subseribe and work for that 
paper, as he could not be an intelli- 
gent farmer without it. 

On motion, the County Lecturer 
was requested to attend each sub be- 
fore the next county meeting. 

The Alliance then adjourned to 
meet on the second Thursday in 
April, 1903. 

J. P. STAINBACK, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
W. Chester, Pa. 





300k ‘Business Dairying” and 


or Driils 


No guess-work 
about the work 
done with the 


FARQUHAR 
Keystone 
Corn Planter 


mu see the kernels drop and 
10Ww Well they’re covered. 
] 
























Also plants 
fectly. Wor 









. A durable machine 
ive. Tiustrated catalogue 
farm implements and machinery free. 


A.B. FARQUHAR C9., Ltd.. York, Pa. 





RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asaseparate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 























A thoroughbred Berkshire Gilt 
Wanted Shoat. Address, 


D. D. MOORE, Rocky Mount, N, C. 


A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
ante #four to twelve months old. 
Light Fawn Color. Write 

B. F. MORRIS, Thomasville, N. C, 


wooed Berkshire pigs, eight 
col er ES oa 








them, 
W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N. C. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMEN IN 
each State; permanent position; 380 and ex- 
—. Central Tobacco Works Co., Penicks, 

a. 





Do you wish to put 
A Country School—por nore erst 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 

EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2 00a month. Sueh rates as these 
you will not find offered by other schools, 

For further information address. 

ATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 








For Sale 


five cents per bushel. 
Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn, $1.25 per bushel. 
Red Rust Proof Oats, 55 cents. 


Very fine pigs, well | 
marked. Price $7.50 each. First money gets | 








Discount on large orders and orders called for | 


at farms, B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, 


Raleigh, N. € 


| fu'ly selected, 
Russell Bsg Boll and Culpepper’s | 
Improved Cotton Seed, seventy- | 


to know nearest point at which I 
Wanted ean get “ Buff Plymouth Rock” 
chickens. and price. Dr. Rich’d H. Lewis, 
Kinston, N.C. 





Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Mill 
For Sale Corn Mill, Sixty-saw ‘Cotton Gin; 
Bale Press. Apply to. 
JOUN Mc MILLAN. Henderson, N. C. 





Now is the time to file your 
Remember orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and Supplies. Write for prices if in- 
terested. Ww. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 


A Mower, Reaper, Shred- 
Do You Want der. Hay Press: Corn Mill, 
Corn Sheller, Pea Huller, aw Mill, or any 
kind of tool or machine, or fertilizers? 
Write us. 
W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, N.C. 








45 Best Varie- 
Strawberry Plants.— {ies "artist, 
Medium Early, Latest and Bigest Berries 
that: grow. 2-dozen plants for 25 cents; 75 
plants for 50 cents; 150 plants for $1.00. By 
mail post paid. CHAS. MACON, 

ingleside, N.C. 


FOR SALE-4“ 14-months old male Berkshire, 

Pig. Well grown, full blood but 
not registered, for $30 00. Also a yearling 6-months, 
male, out of 34 Jersey, fine milker—by a registered 
Jersey sire, Price $20.00. Address, LEONIDAS 
JOYNER, Ridgewey, N.C. 








Agents—A Good Opportunity. 
Wanted—*i: Carolina Benevcient ASso- 
ciation of Raleigh, N. C., will give contracts 
toa few good agents. You can make money 
by giving a part or all of your time to the 
work. Write at once for terms. Address, 
THE CAROLINA BENEVOLENT ASSO- 
CIATION, Raleigh, N. C. 





Wanted—"asitin on good farm. where there 

is atock raising and a variety of 
crops. Farm must be managed by an up-to-date 
farmer. Willing to commence on small salary. 
Am strong, healthy young man of strictly moral 
habits. Best of reference. Address Box 69, King’s 
Mountain, N.C. 





WANTED —A few thousand acres suitable 
for Game Preserve and Winter Resort, 
located in the middle or western part of 
North Carolina; dry climate essential. Also 
that the place shall have good water; large 
roomy house on same desirable; quail an 
wild turkey game desired. Send particulars 
and price to E. W. Clark, No. 1,000 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED To sell one English Setter 
Pup, 6 months old and part- 
ly trained; very fine stock; price $10 One 
 nglish Setter Bitch, 2 years 014, well trained 
and a Fftayer in the field; price $!0. Tolouse 
Geese $2.50 per pair. 
S. P. WOODLEY, Cherry, N.C. 


STAR PEA HULLER, 


Wonder of the Age. 
Guaranteed to hull and clean from 10 to 1l 
bushels of Peas per hour, or twice aS many 
as any other hand power machine made. 
Write for circular and prices. 
STAR PEA MACHINE CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care. 
Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other variety grown on pantation of 1,500 acres, 
PURE SEED IMPOSSIBLE where different kinds 
are grown. 10z. 15¢.,20z 25c. 4 Ib, 40c., 1% Ib. 


¢ 


| 65c.. 1 1b. $1.25, 10 ibs,, $10.00, delivered. Kemit 
| by registered letter, or money 


order Send for 
secd annual Manual on melon culture, 10c, 
M.I. BRANCH, 
Berzelia, Columbia Co., Geotrgia. 





THE COLE PLANTERS, 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


i 60 [FE Cotton Planter 
HE Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 


omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


TheColePlan- fj 
ters have no / 
Equals. y 






We Have a 
PULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY. TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 












a 
YA 
Adel 


Zu 





é 
——<—— to-day 


THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 










. TIMD MACHINE Paccce #2 &q ™ CANADa DEC 10.85 
AWIEVE GRUB ano STUMP MACHINE "cara LTD 


A man, a boy and a horse can operate it. 
to pay taxes on unproductive timber land. 
monials, also full information concerning our I. X. L. 
Machine, 2-horse 
clearing timber land. 


Hawkeye and other appliances for 


HAWKEYE STUMP PULLER... 


Makes a Clean Sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting: 

No heavy chains or rods tohandle. You cannot longer afford 
Illustrated catalogue FREE, giving prices, terms and testi- 
Grubber, Iron Giant Grub and Stump 








Pulls an ordinary grub in 144 minutes. 
Pulls either standing x 
Timber or Stumpse- 











ADDRESS MILNE BROS. FOR 


MILNE MFG CO.. stn sr. MONMOUTH. IL. 


SHETLAND PONY Caratocue. - 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 8. 





Church at Corinth Founded. 
Acts 18 : 1-11. 
Golden Text.—Other 


can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. 1 Corinthi- 
ans 3:11. 

Paul’s stay in Athens seems to have 
been a short one, for after the events 
narrated in the last lesson, he left the 
city and came to Corinth. It has 
been a matter of some comment that 
Paul did not make a longer stay in 
Athens and that he left behind him 
no organized church in that import- 
ant city. 
divinely guided, and in transferring 
his labors to Corinth subsequent 
events showed that he had followed 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit. 

Corinth was forty miles from Ath- 
ens, situated on the isthmus of the 
same name, and commanding both 
the Aegean and the Ionian Seas. Its 
advantageous position gave the city 
a marked supremacy over other cities 
of Greece and the various names giv- 
en to it such as “The Star of Hellas,” 
“The Eye of Greece,” and ”The Gate 
of the Peloponnesus,” are suggestive 
of its commercial and political pre- 
eminence. 

Corinth, though so important a 
city from a material point of view, 
nevertheless stood in the lowest rank, 
considered from a moral standpoint. 
It was a city infamous for its vice. 
Its name had become a synonym and 
profligacy of the worst deseription 
flourished throughout its borders, and 
in the name of religion, orgies of the 
most revolting character were per- 
formed without restraint. 

To such a city Paul came on his 
mission of evangelization, and it is 
encouraging to remember that de- 
spite the awful depravity which pre- 
vailed, Christianity secured a foot- 
hold, and a Christian church was or- 
ganized which became an important 
centre of influence succeeding 
years. 

An attractive picture is presented 
to our view in the story of Paul’s so- 
journ in the home of Aquila and 
Priscilla. Aquila was a Jew, born 
in Pontus, a small province in the 
northeastern part of Asia Minor. 
He and his wife Priscilla had em- 
braced the Christian faith, and with 
them Paul found a congenial home, 
the more so because they were of the 
Same occupatioon and worked to- 
gether at the trade of tent-making. 
Aquila and Priscilla became valued 
fellow-workers with Paul in the 
Gospel, and we find them mentioned 
by him with warm commendation. 
(See Rom. 16 :3, 4; 1 Cor. 16:19; 
2 Tim. 4 : 19.) 

Paul began his work at Corinth, as 
elsewhere, in the synagogue, and en- 
deavored to persuade the worshipers 
whom he found there of the truth of 
the Gospel which he preached. Pres- 
ently he was reinforced by the com- 
ing of Silas and Timothy, who had 
remained behind for a time in Berea. 
Their arrival served to stimulate still 
more strenuous exertion on the part 


foundation 


His course, however, was 


in 








of Paul himself; but this led to bit- 
ter opposition on the part of the 
Jews. So hostile did they become 
that Paul was at last constrained to 
depart from the synagogue and to 
direct his efforts toward teaching the 
Gentiles. 

The scene of Paul’s labors was now 
changed from the synagogue to the 
house of on Justus. Here the divine 
favor was abundantly manifested, 
and Crispus, the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, believed and many of the 
Corinthians also believed and were 
baptized. 

In the midst of life’s battles, God 
sometimes vouchsafes to us wonder- 
ful visions of coming victory, which 
serve to nerve us to continue fighting 
manfully to the end for God and the 
right. Soto Paul, engaged in active 
Christian warfare, there came a vis- 
ion from God which encouraged him 
to continue faithully the struggle to 


win the Corinthians from their 
evil ways to a= saving knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. And 


strengthened by this vision, Paul con- 
tinued to labor on, constantly win- 
ning new souls for the Master, and 
prolonging his stay until he had spent 


a year and six months in the city of 
Corinth. 





Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, President 
of Cornell University and a member 


of the Philippine Commission ad- 
dressing the students of the Mis- 


souri University recently, declared 
that the United States should haul 
down the flag and give the Filipinos 
their independence. 


POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till ° 
« position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


IN YOUR POCKET 















’ ey Profits gather and accumulate in the 
3 Draughon s Pe pocket and in the bank when one buys 
i , @ and uses HAWKEYE INCUBATORS. They 
Practical eee are cheap to buy, perfect in work, sim- 
| 2 ple and profitable. We aid you to suc- 

| Business ete ALY 3 ceed. We also allow you 


30 Days’ Free Trial to 


Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, prove all our claims. Our 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. Catalogue is Free. If you 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. send as | — ped 
Schools of national reputation for thoroughness | 2 y Write today 


and reliability. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 


or Co. Box62, Newton, lowa 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. | : et : 


Hawkeye Incubat 














Createst, Cheapest Food 
on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
Cattle, etc. 

Will be worth $100 to you to read what 

Salzer’s catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


will positively make you rich; 12 tons 

of hay and lots of p 1 acre, sO 

also Bromus, Peaoa Itz, Macaroni 

wheat for arid, hot s¢ > 

acre, 20th Century Oats, 250 bus. per 
me acre and Teosinte, Yields 100 tons 

Green Fodder per acre. 


Forthis Notice and 10c. 
we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to geta start. 

SEED (0 LA CROSSE 
-» WIS. 
Seaeaeaeaeen es «#. 





introduced 
¥ 


y us 
than by all 

theseed men 

of the United 

States combined— 

Nae the Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, War- 
ren, Golden Bronz and Butman, being 

fm among the number. Send for our new 
ie catalogue of vegetable and flower seed. 
. We sell the purest grass seed in the U.S, 


Bt «J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 
Sau pF ONG IER cael 


ao 





Seeds 


are planted by farmer 
and gardener who has 
stopped experimenting. It 


pays to pay a little more 
for Ferry’s and reap a great 
dea/ more at the harvest. All 
dealers. 1908 Seed Annual 
post paid free to all applicants, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


CAN 
Save You Money in Your Purchases 
IN 


WACONS, 


ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE: 
With or without body and seat. 














BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 

















SOLJD DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drag Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTINGS. 


Sebo LY 


cece A 














Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 


Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 











Cook Stoves 


From $11.00 Up. 
WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











Pianos and Organs izes 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog. IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.59. GRANULATED SUGAR 
$5 00 per 100 lbs. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at | prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 
market prices. Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 14 cts. per 
ib. Best Leaf Lard, in tirces, 11% cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


T. B. PARKER, 5. B, A, 


Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, whocontributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 


105 WEST MARTIN 8ST., |(Academy of 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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OU R | YOUNG PEOPLE 


IN BRAZIL. 


LIFE 


A Vivid Picture of Everyday Life in 
America--Manners.and Customs 
2 People. 


South 
of th 
rNote-—The writer of this article 
home-life in Brazil, 
as known her personally, and as 
fairly representing that of South 
America in general, so far as the 
interior of the country is concerned. ] 
While the 
ns connected with them by 
railroads which until the 
present have penetrated into 
the “Sertao” (as the vast region lit- 
tle known and thinly populated of 
the interior of Brazil is called), have 
of life of 
the people of re- 
mote country districts retain many 
of the primitive habits and customs 
of the Eastern ancestry. It would 
be easy to imagine one’s self back 
among patriarchal races and Bibli- 


has written of 


coast cities and the in- 
terior tow 
the 


iew 


time 


the civilization and modes 
Southern Europe, 


cal customs. 

The houses of the poor and middle 
classes are of the simplest construc- 
tion, called pao a pique. Heavy posts 
set in the ground serve as a frame- 


work, while upright poles between 
them, interlaced with pliant boughs 


(or the cipos, which climb over the 
trees in every Brazilian forest), plas- 
tered with clay, form the walls. 
There are wooden shutters to the 
apertures which serve as windows, 
and there is a tile roof or grass 
thatch. <A few articles of rude fur- 
niture supply the needs in that di- 
rection. 
Even the more pretentious houses, 
with their curtainless windows and 
bare floors, seem but cheerless homes 
to the more favored inhabitants of 
colder climates. The mild climate 
and open-air life, however, render 
such civilized appliances less indis- 
pensable, and the swarms of chil- 
dren who pour from these humble 


dwellings prove that they are not 
unhealthy. 
Women, though ignorant and su- 


perstitious, hold a higher position 
and exert a greater influence than in 
many other countries. According to 
their light they are often notable 
housewives, attending well to their 
which consist in the care of 
the children and the preparation of 
their food. 


duties, 


FOOD. 


The farinha thus prepared keeps 
for a long time and is sprinkled over 
the food or used with milk. It is an 
indispensable part of a meal in the | 
interior. Farinha is also made of 
the mandicoca or cassava root, and 
with feijao—dark beans, 
constitutes the larger part of the 
family supply of food. Conve and 


ly used for green food. The conve 
is what is known as collards in some 
parts of the United States. 
shredded fine like slaw and scalded. 
Thus prepared it makes a very whole- 
some dish ,which is much esteemed. 
The family must poor, indeed, 
which has not its little conve patch. 


be 


and rice, | - 


It is | J 
four years it defied all doctors and | 


The use of the pumpkin shoots was 
learned the Indians, from 
whom many customs were derived. 
Palm cabbage is another food in 
general use. The top of one species 
of palm is cut off in a stick two or 


from 


reached and it supplies a small dish 
of palmito. A tree is, 
stroyed to furnish each dish, but this 


the palms are abundant and of 
rapid growth. Butter is little used 
except in the towns, and is imported 
from Europe; 
is an important article of diet, and 
milk, fresh from the cow, is largely 
used and considered very beneficial 
for invalids. It takes the place of 
the universal early morning coffee 
on the farms, and is brought into 
the towns in bottles strung across 
the backs of horses or mules. 
MEDICINES 


quite skillful in the 
use of vegetable remedies, the flora 
of the country being exceedingly 
rich in medicinal plants and trees. 
Much of this knowledge was also de- 
rived from the Indians, and every 
experienced head of a household pos- 


The people are 


copia. They seem to make up for 
the want of knowledge derived from 
books by a much larger 
practical knowledge, than 
falls to the lot of those who have 
more theoretical information. 

They are a kindly and hospitable | 
folk, almost Eastern in their kind- | 
ness to strangers. 

CUSTOMS. 


Marriages are made very early, 
sometimes at twelve years of age, and 
frequently at fourteen or fifteen. 
As in warm climates generally, chil- 
dren develop very early, and, conse- 
quently, the burdens of life fall 
heavily upon the women especially. 
The girls are pretty, bright crea- 
tures with sparkling eyes and abun- 
dant glossy, dark hair; but they 
soon fade and lose their beauty. By 
the time they are thirty-five or forty 
they look like old women. Children 
are much more docile than their 
more active fellows in colder coun- 
tries, and even in their plays are 
rather languid. Their minds seem 
to partake of the early bodily de- 
velopment, and where they have the 
opportunity 10 attend school they are 
often more «aivanced than the chil- 
dren of the same age in northern 
countries, but they (the girls espe- 
cially) frequently leave school so 
| young that the development is apt 
| to be arrested after a certain age. 
| There is much that is patriarchal 
| in the simplicity of their lives. Some 
| of their ways are quite interesting. 








NEARLY FORFEITS 

A runaway almost ending fatally, 
started a horrible uleer on the leg of 
. B. Orner, Franklin Grove, Tl. 


| 

| s ' ; . 

| all remedies. But Bucklen’s Arnica 
| Salve had no trouble to cure him. | 
Equally good for Burns, Bruises, 


Skin Eruptions and Piles. 25e. at all 


| druggists. 


sesses an almost unlimited pharma- | 


: | When a young person comes into the | 
the tender green sprouts of the abo- | 


bara or cushaw pumpkins, are large- | 


| tions and fi ancially 


| West & Truax, Wholesale 


three feet long and is as thick as a 
man’s arm. Layer after layer is 
peeled off until the tender bud is | 


is considered of little importance, as | 


but home-made cheese | 





amount of | 
usually | 


2 | Sold by ail Druggis ts. 
of course, de- | 


other 


How’s This ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J.CHFNEY &« CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned. have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years,and believe him 
perfectly honorablein ali business transac- 

able tocarry out auy 
their firm. 
Dr 


obligations made by 

egists, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesaie Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure Is taken 
acting directly upon the blood and mucueus 
surfaces of the system. Price *, per bottle. 
Testimonials free. 
Pills are the best. 


internally, 


Hall’s Family 








Corn Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
MB, ture crop depends uponit. For all purposes, 
NS inany soil, on all kinds of 


'T—7 ground nothing equals the 
Ss 

3 SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 
way to the ground. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachment, New device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe fa: 1s Spangier Low. 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Write for catalog and circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 






















EXCELSIGR 


PROLIFIC COTTON ~ 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Chariecston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—smaill seed, cluster well 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at Clemson college, 8. C. Experiiisen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent, 
variety; One 
Bushel, $1.50 

What higher endorsement can we offer to 


more corn 
Bushel, 


than any 
50; One-half 


EY) 


| the public? 


| 





IIS LIFE. | 


For | 


| Ask nearest Ticket Agent for copy 


|W. A. TURK, 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, 8S. C. 


Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C 





Winter Tourist Tickets 


NOW ON SALE 


Southern Railway 


To all the Principal Winter 
Resorts at 


VERY LOW RATES 


THE RESORTS OF THE 
South, Southeast and Southwest ; 
California and Mexic 


Offer Many Inducements to the Tourist. 


also Cuba, 


Some Prominent Resorts 


Are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, 
ville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Summerville, 
Hot Springs. 


‘THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND ‘*SaPPHIRE COUNTRY.”’ 


Miami, 


Asheville, 


TICKETS ON SALE 


Up to and including April 30, 1903. limited to return | 


until May 31, 1903, 
STOP-OVERS 
Allowed at Important Points, 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Of the highest standard between principal cities 
and resorts, 


DINING CAR SERVICE UNEXCELLED. 





Homes in Summer Land, 
S. H. HARDWICK, 
Gen’! Pass, Agent, 
Washington, D, C 


Pass, Traflic Mgr., 
Washington. D, C, 


around stalk; | 


and Southweat, 
nia and Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 


Jackson- | 


| Time 


| No. § 


of ‘* Winter 


| Phones 117. 












Which? 


A lean 





and potash-hungry soil, 
and idle 


plenty of 


otash 


fertilizer, many bales and a 


in--A BANK ACCOUNT. 


wasted seed, wasted labor 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Or, 


1D 
in the 
busy g¢ 








then 
ps 
f 


GERMAN 
KALI 
WORKS 
98 Nassau St. 
New York 


re 





BOSTPOM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902. 





WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co., 
314 W. Alabama St., Atianta, Ga. 


SLABOARD 


Atk LINE RAILWAy 








“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
lorida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 











States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Daily Dail 
No. 81 No. = 
LY Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, os 70: 4 m W2 pm 
Ar Columbia, # 935am 10am 
| tw Columbia, s 85am 1(5am 
Ar Savannah ae 2lupm 45am 
Ar Jackeon ville, so 70pm 9i5bam 
Ar Tamva s 645am 645 pm 
No, 83. No. 41 
Lv saleigh, SAL 412am 865 pm 
Ar Hamlet, « 700am 730 pm 
| Ar Wilmington, a 12 1B PW accccccoeeee ove 
| Ar Charlotte, “ i0(8 arm 1082 pm 
Ar Atlanta,t{ a 835 pm 7NWam 
Ar Augusta, os YS. soseusaens GD ee 
Ar Macon, C of G&.......0.-0008 7% pm 
Ar mamgomery, 4A ot WP... 920 pm 
Ar Mobile, MMe saccers . 360M ..... 
Ar ‘New eS, oy rs 725H¥M 4... 
Ar Nashville, NCé&St.L..4C0am 655 pm 
| Ar Memphis, * 415 pm s823am 
‘RT % 
BORTHWARD No. 82 No. 88 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 183}am l(5am 
| Ar Norlina, ” 382am 16 pm 
| Ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 7libam 5635 pm 
No. $4 No. 6 
| Ly Raleigh, SAL 13;am l1lfiam 
Ar Norlina, as ’2am i2pm 
Ar Richmend, bs 63;am 44 pm 
Ar Washington, P R- . peageoen 1lsam 836 pm 
Ar New York, ODS agit vase @130 pm 
Ar Baltimore, m 112% pm 
Ar Philadelphia, ‘ m 256am 
Ar New Yor "i rs 630 am 
Ar W ashington N& WSHB, - 65 am 
Ar - Saitimore, BRP Co... A a6 am 
¢ Philadeiphia, N YP &N 510 am 
yr New York, 8@% am 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday. (b) Eastern 


Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 


| all Ftorida East Coast points, and forall points 


in Texas, Mexico and California. 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 
” F om North. 


No. 
No. 4 








No. § . 130am 
No.3 '1100am 
No. 66 u30am 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 


/man berths reserved and reservations 


made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


‘Up-town Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, OC. T. and P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


H,:S, LEARD: 7... -A;, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Yarboro House Building. 
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presence of the parent after a short 
separation the father or mother ex- 


| 





GRINNERS AND GROWLERS. 





tends the hand, palm downward, and | The Two Classes that Make Up This Old 


the child bows over it and presses it 
to his lips in a most reverential man- 
ner. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The families are frequently very | 


large—twenty or twenty-four 


chil- | 


dren by one mother are not uncom- | 


mon. |] 
a man of thirty-two years of age had 
two grandchildren,he having married 
at sixteen and his daughter at twelve. 

The custom of going barefoot still 
prevails largely in the sitios. Tam- 
ancos, a species of wooden soled half- 
shoe, or chinellas—slippers which 
can easily be slipped off the feet 
are gcnerally used. The feet are al- 
ways bathed at night, and it would 
be a breach of hospitality not to offer 








water to guests tor that purpose. | 


The earthen floors and careless hab- 
it of throwing scraps of food and 
bones on the ground offer abundant 
opportunities for the dogs to eat of 
the crumbs which fall their 
master’s tables. 


from 


Until quite recently the custom of 
“weeping and wailing and making a 
noise” on the occasion of death pre- 
vailed in remote places, and even the 
hired weeping women are still spoken 


of by aged people. Corpses are 
brought into the rural cemeteries 


wrapped in a sheet and carried by 
bearers in a hammock and_ buried 
In the small towns 
little children’s bodies, dressed in the 
gayest apparcl. obtainable, are borne 
in an open pasteboard coffin, hired 
for the occasion, by their little play- 
fellows to the grave, with the little 
dead faces exposed for the last time 
to the sun’s rays and then taken out 
and laid in the bosom of Mother 
Earth. 

It is not unusual to see a number 
of rude baskets, woven of the cane 
which grows abundantly in the thick- 
ets, turned upside down over the tiny 
graves after they have been used to 
bring the little bodies from a dis- 
tance burial. The earth, they 
say, was cursed, and the idea of 
burying in unhallowed ground is so 


without coffins. 


£« ? 


abhorrent that, long journeys are 
made to lay them away in_ holy 


ground. In some places the bells 
ring out a merry peal when a baby 
dies, to celebrate the entrance of an 
anginho—a little angel—into heaven. 

Babies are usually brought for 
baptism on the eighth day. They are 
sprinkled with holy water, signed by 
the cross, salt and spittle from the 
priest’s lips is put into the mouth 
and his breath breathed into their 
nostrils to give them a living soul. 
If they die this ceremony 
takes place, their little bodies are 
buried in an unconsecrated corner 
of the cemetery, and their souls sup- 
posed to be in limbo. 
approaches the ignorant people fre- 


before 


In one of the native churches | 





When death | 


quently take the dying from their | 
rude beds and lay them on a rude mat | 
or on the ground, to breathe their | 


last, placing candles in their hands 
to light their way through the dark 
valley. 
NANNIE HENDERSON. 
Salem, Va. 


World of Ours. 


A young woman recently applying 
for a position as domestic in a Wes- 
tern family, after an exhaustive ex- 
amination by her prospective mis- 
tress as to qualifications, said: “Now, 
ma’am, let me ask you one question 
before I say I'll work for you. Are 
you a grinner or a growler?” 

“Why, what do you mean 

“Do you try to make the best of 
things as they come or do you make 


999 


‘the worst of them?” 


“Why, I try to make the best of 
things, I believe. I never gave much 
thought to the matter before.” 

“Then Vl work for you. I never 
could work for a growler, but I’d 
work day and night, too, for a grin- 


ner. Growlers are so plenty now 
tain’t easy to find an out-and-out 
grinner.” 


It is a question every housewife 
might well ask herself: “Am I a 
grinner or a growler?” It is a ques- 
tion upon which depends the happi- 
nes of every houschold. No other 
department of life affords grander 
opportunities for the exercise of op- 
timism than the home. Presimism 
is creeping into every corner of the 
social fabric. 
and society and educational institu- 
“What’s the use?” is the ery. 
Keep this mournful, nerve-destroy- 


It permeates business 
tions. 


ing, soul-destroying wail out of the 
home, which should be the brightest, 
cheerist spot on earth. 

Every time a growler is changed 
to a grinner the world becomes a lit- 
tle brighter. “Grin and bear it” was 
old and it’s good to-day. 
Cheerfulness makes for long lives, 
good digestions, worldly success. The 


advice, 


Housekeeper preaches the gospel of 


cheerfulness. It intends to help its 


readers to lead happy lives. Morbid, 
discouraging, pessimistic articles 


have no place on its pages. 
Cheerfulness is the most contagious 
of Let’s catch it 
ourselves, and then do all we can to 
give it to others. Let all who are 
grinners to continue and all who are 
growlers turn grinners.—Robert W. 
Jones in February Housckeeper. 


will 


all conditions. 





A MOST FATAL GIFT. 

Would be the power of foreseeing 
events. This would destroy hope. A 
knowledge of the future would un- 
make happiness. There are, of course, 
some things about the future we do 
know. If, for instance, a lack of en- 
ergy, ambition and loss of appetite 
shows itself we know it will be fol- 
lowed by serious complaints if not 
checked. Often Liver and Kidney 
trouble follow quickly. In any event 
Eleetrie Bitters will restore you to 
health. It strengthens, builds up and 
invigorates rundown systems. Only 
Satisfaction guaranteed by all 
druggists. 


50e. 





Bug Death, properly used, is said 
to be about the surest protection 
against those bug pests which play 
such wholesale havoe with our early 
fruits and vegetables. For informa- 


| tion as to when it may be secured, its 
| nature and what it will do—write to 


| Hart-Ward Hardware Co., Raleigh, 


N. C., whose advertisement appears 
in this paper. Tell them where you 


saw the advertisement. 











A Winchester Take-Down Repeating a, with 
e 


a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun withia 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















Properly used, is all it costs you to to take 
advantage of the unusually low prices 
we put on the best quality of 


SHOES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
to Give Satisfaction.... 


Sent anywhere C. O. D. with privilige of exami- 
nations 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO A €0M- 
PLETE LINE OF SHOES 


$5.00 So" $3.50. 








Sie ed core 
ALL TYLES LEATHER. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO. SHOE STORE, Rateigh,N.c. 














WITH 
THE 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factofy to customer, Two profits 
aresaved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways: We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phztons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as | 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, - 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS. 0. } Write to 


TOR 












Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. j nearest oflice. 
SRC RE EARS EL ED 








y Farmer i North Carolina 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
(pr RRER 


From now until February 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under“this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is dene. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
a FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


OFFICE: - 106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





cepted. This year is no exception, 
and “$10.00 for 10c.” is the tempt- 
ing and encouraging proffer for $903. 

Such, among others, are the meth- 
ods which have brought 1,000,000 cus- 
tomers to the John A. Salzer S:2e:l 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





- SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year................ccsceees $1. a 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 3 months 





‘Attention, Granville Farmers ! 
There will 
meeting held at the courthouse in 
Oxford at one o’clock, Saturday, 
February 7, 1908. Mr. H. M. Cates, 
Alamance County, will 
the convention on the importance of 


be a farmers’ mass 


address 
organization. 


Tobacco growers all 
farmers are especially invited to at- 


and other 
tend this meeting. 
meeting. 

Mr. Cates is a wide- 
a good speaker, and in no sense a pol- 
itician. His speech alone will be 
worth going to hear, while the pros- 
pects of effecting a permanent farm- 
should cause ey- 


awake farmer, 


ers’ organization 
ery farmer to atend. 
Go and take your neighbor with 


you. 





SEEDS THAT GROW. 


Farmers, gardeners and all plant- 
ers of seeds recommend Gregory's 
seeds as being always fresh and re- 
liable. The suecessful planter tells 
his neighbor that he owes his suc- 
cess to Gregory’s, and in this way, 
principally, they have become famous 
from one end of the country to the 
other. Grown from earefully select- 
ed stock and conscientiously handled, 
they never disappoint the planter. 
How satisfactory it is to know that 
when buying Gregory’s, you are ger- 
ting seeds that will surely grow. 
Seeds that have been for nearly half 
a century the favorite with practical 
gardeners and florists, must yield the 
results claimed for them or they 
would not be so universally knowin. 
After undergoing a thorough 
every season, and those not up to a 
high standard thrown away, they are 
then sold under three warrants, and 
the buyer is absolutely certain of get- 
ting seeds that are unsurpassed for 
vitality and quality. 

Any one intending to plant seeds 
of any kind should send to Messrs. 

J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, 
Mass., for their 1903 catalogue. It 
is a handsomely illustrated bookle:, 
in which are photgraphie reprodue- 
tions of many new varieties of inter- 
est to all. It-is sent free to those 
who write for it. A postal will bring 
it. 


vest 





1,000,000 CUSTOMERS 


It is a proud record, and an unus- 
ual one, yet it has been achieved by 
the John A. Salzer Seed Co. 

Salzer’s Seeds are grown in more 
gardens, and planted on more farms 
in America, than any other 
sold, and the reason is found, per- 
haps, in the truth of the firm’s motto 
—“‘Salzer’s Seeds. Never Fail.” Qwn- 
ing and operating over 5,000 aeres 
for the production of choice seeds, 
the most complete facilities are here 
united with long and varied expe- 
rience; and the result is a product in 
seeds, that has never before bec» 
equaled. And the large seale on 
which the Salzer business is conduer- 
ed, is fully matched by the 
principles which rule the trade 


seeds 


of 


the house in its treatment of ecusto- | 


mers. Each year a more and 


surprisingly generous offer is made | 


to planters, and as appreciatively ac- 





EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 


This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinar 
Surgeon to the French Government Stu 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable 

Every bottle of Caustie Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by .ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions forits 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles of 
Mills.and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines, 


SALETI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N.C. 


STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can ase. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or ‘‘V” crimped. 


$2.00 PER SQUARE. 


iy easare m means 100 square feet. Write 
e No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
CHICAGO HOUSE’ WBECKING € CO., W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago 


$ | herd For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect {n construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 

















liberal | 
| Oats ...... 


more | 





THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 





Raleigh, N. C., January 31, 1903. 
OE oo na cat ore inne cwnsacnvaceoos : 21 bales 
Prices today ...... 834@9 1-16 
Price this day last year seiacadisdenes Oem 
Reeeipts this season 12,659 
Receipts last season 
Cottonseed, per bushel 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE, 

Charlotte, N. C., January 31, 1903. 
Onions 75 @$1 
Chickens—spring 15 @ 
ERODE——-T0OT DERG «...0csccscee 6 ckscsssoscons 30 
ee cake - . 
Beeswax - aeea sca euaineadanig’ suas. Sane 
Turkeys... eee sae gies ee 
Corn ; Sep ana 
Ducks. pedeeaae ; So acapat CT 
Wheat .... ... 60 
Wheat—seed 


10 
Skins—c alf. 50 
Hides—dry salt 


Tallow—unrendered 2% 


jbLd Ubi nes Mieco! 


A personal investigation will convince anyone that KING’S is absolutely the largest, 
best be SS 497 and most successful college of BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRIT- 
ING, PENMANSHIP, and ENGLISH, inthe Carolinas, regardless of any claims the 
small fry aremaking. Strong financial backing. REFERENCE: Every bank and leading 
business concern in Raleigh. College Journal and Special Offers free. 
Business men: Please write us when you need a competent bookkeeper or Steno- 
grapher. Address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. O. 





_»- PROTECT YOUR 
Fru't, 
Vegetables 
and Potatoes. 


G0G DEATH 
Nita bevriAckwy) Bug Death Insures Healthy Growth, 


Pat. March 16 and Nov. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897, 
and Jan. 25, 1900. 





Increased Yield and Finest Qaality. 


(TAKE NO OTHER.) 
IT KILLS THE INSECT PESTS. 


HART-WARD HARDWARE COMPANY, 


State Agent. RALEIGH, N. C. 
Eo 


THE NOISELESS SEEDER. 


New Departure in 


ENDGATE BROADCAST SOWERS. . 


The only seeder ever made that is ab- 
solutely NOISELESS The only feed 
located IN THE HOPPER The only 
cut-off that can be operated by the 
DRIVER. Nothing to break by sudden 
jerks. Itwill sow anything anywhere. 


Q, 1897. 





CLOVER SEED ATTACHMENT 
Furnished Extra Cost, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Chambers, Berirg, 


Quinlan Compny, 


Ask yonr dealer for it. Take no other, 
DECATUR, ILL, 


Write for circulars. 





LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor, H. W. MABIE, Associate Editor. 


The Outlook 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE IN ONE. PUBLISHED 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


I READ THE OUTLOOK 


‘* Because it is the best all-round magazine in the country.”’ 
“* Because each number is worth an armful of newspapers.”’ 








—Letters from Two Subscribers. 
of — I'WAIN, STEDMAN, 
HALE, ALDRICH, 


PORTRAITS FROM LIFE : 


Drawn in pastel by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


Each portrait printed on plate paper 9 x 11 inches, suitable for framirg and 
enciosed in a handsome portfolio. PRICK ONE DOLLAR. 


PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BIL to this blank, with your name and address in full, 


and mail, at our risk, to the Outlook Company, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is notalready on our vooks as a suhscriber, 
you will receive The Outlook for FOUR MONTHS price one dollar) and this Portfolio 
(price one dollar). 











Send for Our Free Catalog. 


It shows ary rep ictures, full description and prices tnatarein your tavor of first-class vehicles of 
nds. E veryt! inginthe ra) if ° attré active lines are steel and rubt er tired top 
bn! ric ‘le linethatruns on wheels. Mekdy of all min is and styles, Family 
| es d i Delivery 
Milk, 1 Vag painted, Buggy 
ashi uns, “: it sell direct to 
* WE HAVE NO AGENTS you at_ wholesale 
| 8 abs] 3 Don't buy un 1th you set our catslogue. 
We shi hont 2 aish y 
| NO MONEY. a better 
yous are not entirely pleased we i pav fre th i 
very vehicle guaranteed 2 yea: sa lsend to and we will mail you catal ; Froo. 
MARVIN SMITH COMPANY, 7°59 Ne JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGL, ILbe 





